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CASSADY     AND     MARCH,     PRINTERS 


PREFACE. 


Were  the  present  little  volume  put  forth  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  fame  of  the  highly  gifted  individual 
from  whose  works  it  is  compiled,  it  would  necessarily  be 
a  failure,  'J'he  reputation  of  Governor  Everett,  as  a 
scholar,  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  rests  upon  an  im- 
moveable foundation  ; — he  needs  no  eulogy  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  which  he  has  so  nobly  won.  Like  the  Roman 
Poet,  he  may  exclaim,  as  he  looks  upon  his  literary  and 
political  labors, 

Exegi  monumentum  are  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ; — 

A  monument  which  neither  Envy  nor  Calumny  nor  Party 
Animosity  can  overturn  or  even  obliterate. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  a  selection  from  an 
author's  works  is  calculated  to  extend  his  reputation.  It 
is  argued  by  some,  that  the  gems,  thus  extracted  from  liis 
writings,  lose  a  portion  of  their  effect  and  brilliancy,  from 
being  disunited  from  the  gidd  and  silver  of  the  whole  pro- 
duction in  wliich  they  were  originally  set.  The  force  of 
this  objection,  howpver,  can  bo  met  by  the  reply,  that  a 
judicious  selection  of  beauties  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  fairer  portions  of  the  work  more  immediately  into 
notice,  and  of  placing  them  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
readily  be  scanned,  examined  and  admired.  A  good 
painting  will  be  prized,  whether  it  be  surrounded  by  a 
gilded  frame,  or  not ;  and  a  diamond  will  flash  and  glow 
with  its  native  lustre,  when  it  lies  in  "  beauty  una- 
dorned" in  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist,  no  less  than 
when  set  in  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

In  the  case  of  Governor  Everett,  it  may  he  questioned 
whether, as  an  orator,  his  fame  would  not  have  stood  even 
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higher  than  it  now  does,  had  his  orations  not  been  pub- 
lished at  ail.  Chaste  and  elegant  and  finished  as  they 
are,  showing  in  every  line  the  ripe  scholar,  the  imagina- 
tive poet,  the  far-si?hted  politician,  or  the  clear-headed 
philosopher,  yet  how  large  a  portion  of  their  grace  and 
of  their  effect  upon  the  audience  rested  in  their  delivery. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  orations  of  Everett  ought 
not  to  have  been  printed,  unless  the  printer  could  have 
exhibited  upon  the  page,  at  the  same  lime,  the  speaker's 
voice  of  rich,  deep  music,  and  his  almost  unrivalled  grace 
of  oratory.  Tliese  ought  not  to  he  separated  from  his 
language;  the  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn  "  should  not  he  disunited  from  the  manner  which 
holds  the  attention  captive,  and  the  tones  which  enchain 
tlie  heart. 

The  object  then  of  our  little  volume  is  simply  this  ; — 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  every^one  a  compilation  of 
noble,  correct  and  elevated  sentiments,  clothed  m  pure 
and  elegant  language,  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  There  are  many  who 
have  taste  to  admire  and  appreciate  a  collection  »)f  fine 
statuary,  or  a  gallery  of  splnndid  pictures,  or  a  well 
arranged  cabinet  of  gems  and  ores,  who  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  to  go  round  the  world  to  make  a 
collection  for  ihemselves.  So  th«re  are  many  who  can 
feel  and  estimate  the  bijauties  of  Evurell,  when  brought 
together  in  the  compass  of  one  small  volume,  who  would 
shrink  from  the  labor,  even  if  they  had  aniplo  time  to  do 
so,  of  reading  throuijh  his  voluminous  productions  to 
select  the  many  uloquent  passages  with  which  they  are 
interspersed.  And  there  are  many,  po.-sihiy,  intelligent 
readers  who  would  hesitate  to  lay  out  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  so  largt;  a  book  as  Evonttt's  Orations,  who 
could  conveniently  furnish  themselves  with  this  little 
compendium,  containing  "  the  pith  and  marrow  "  of  the 
larger  work. 

To  such  we  commend  our  enterprise,  and,  if  the  public 
patronage  should  sanction  the  outlay,  we  shall  in  duo 
course  lay  before  them  a  similar  baii<iuel  selected  from 
the  writings  of  other  eminent  men,  whose  labors  have 
advanced  and  elevated  the  character  of  American  litera- 
ture. Thk  Ediioe.. 

Boston,  May,  1839.  ^^^^^^^  CC^-^ 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


EDWARD   EVERETT. 


It  has  latterly  become  customary  to  record 
the  history  of  eminent  living  characters.  The 
custom  has  its  objections  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages. The  former  consist  in  the  danger,  not 
always  an  imaginary  one,  of  our  not  being 
able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  living  men — of  mistaking  the  motives  of 
their  public  acts — of  passing  too  hasty  judg- 
ments upon  the  results  of  their  enterprises,  or, 
of  being  warped  in  our  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  personal  friendship,  or  party  clamor, 
or  political  prejudice.  Its  advantages  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  biogra- 
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phy  of  the  living,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time 
laudatory  and  just,  is  a  higher  reward  for  a 
life  of  virtue,  than  posthumous  fame  ; — that  in 
recommending  and  enforcing  noble  efforts  in 
any  sphere  of  life,  we  can  appeal  with  more 
impressive  effect  to  living  examples,  than  to 
the  memory  of  departed  greatness  ; — and  that 
"  it  enables  society  more  fully  to  appreciate, 
and  apply  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  those 
talents  and  virtues,  which,  without  such  pub- 
lication, would  be  known  in  a  sphere  almost 
infinitely  smaller."  If  the  assertion  of  the 
poet  be  correct,  that 

"  The  evils  which  men  do,  live  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones," 

the  biography  of  living  characters  cannot  be 
without  great  advantage,  both  to  the  subject 
of  the  notice  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
In  this  world,  virtue  is  so  rare  an  endowment, 
that  its  memory  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
or  its  example  lost. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Edward  Everett,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expect 
any  glowing  account  of  military  exploits,  or 
"moving  accidents  by  flood  or  field."     The 
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exploits  of  literary  talent — the  triumphs  of 
mind — the  efforts  of  virtue  to  benefit  man- 
kind— are  for  the  most  part  quietly  progress- 
ive ; — they  are  unaccompanied  by  *'  confused 
noise,  or  garments  rolled  in  blood."  The 
course  of  Everett  has  been  that  of  genius 
finding  its  proper  level,  in  political  life  and  in 
the  midst  of  free  and  permanently  settled 
institutions.  Had  he  lived  in  times  of  tumult 
and  danger  and  revolution,  we  might  have 
had  very  different  acts  to  record ;  as  it  is,  our 
narrative  must  be  the  noiseless  history  of  a 
firm  and  consistent,  but  not  a  violent,  party 
politician.* 

Mr.  Everett  w^as  born  in  Dorchester,  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts, in  1794.  He  descended 
from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  state, 
who,  near  two  centuries  since,  established  him- 
self in  Dedham,  where  the  family  yet  remain, 
reputable  farmers.  The  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Everett  was  a  farmer  in  that  town.  His  father, 
Oliver  Everett,  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter. 

*  For  all  matters  of  fact  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  and  for  much  of  the  language  in  which  those  facts 
are  clothed,  we  are  indebted  to  a  sketch  published  in  the 
XXVII  No.  of  the  New  England  JMagazine.  Ed. 
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After  coming  of  age,  he  prepared  himself  for 
college,  which  he  entered,  somewhat  late  in 
life.  In  1782,  he  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of 
the  New  South  Church,  in  Boston.  In  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  President  Allen,  it 
is  stated  "  that  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years, 
and  after  having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
the  very  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  the 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  people,  in  1792."  President 
Kirkland  was  his  successor  in  that  church. 
After  retiring  from  the  ministry,  he  purchased 
an  estate  in  Dorchester,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  in  1802.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, — this  otfice  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  left  eight  children, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
fourth. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  town  schools  of  Dorchester  and 
Boston,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  at 
Exeter  Academy,  and  at  a  private  school  under 
the  charge  of  the  late  Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  tliirteen  years  old  Mr.  Everett 
entered  the  University.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  bis  class.     He  graduated  in  1811, 
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having  sustained,  through  his  collegiate  course, 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

It  appears  that  the  taste  of  the  young  scholar 
led   him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  choose  the 
profession  of  the  Law.    In  this  profession  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  attained 
to  great  eminence.     His  studious  habits — his 
great  industry — his  clear  views  of  almost  every 
subject  he   touches,  and,   above    all,  his  elo- 
quence, chaining  the  attention,  and  carrying 
the  judgment  of  his  auditors  irresistibly  along 
with  it,  must  have  placed  him  in  the  most 
distinguished  rank  of  legal  pleaders.     On  this 
point,  however,  he  yielded  his  own  inclination 
to  the  views  and  wishes  of  others.    His  friend 
and  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  J.  S,  Buckminster, 
appears  to  have  been  actively  instrumental  in 
leading  his  views  to  the  ministry  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  spent  the  period  of  two  years  in  the 
divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  during   one  of 
which  he  filled  the  office  of  Latin  tutor.     In 
1813,  being  then  only  nineteen,  he  succeeded 
his  friend  Buckminster  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
in   Brattle   Street,  Boston.     It  is  not  a  little 
sincrular  that  two  men  of  such  talents  and  elo- 
quence  should  have  been  successively  called 
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to  occupy  tlie  same  pulpit,  at  an  age  when  the 
judgment,  in  most  instances,  is  scarcely  ma- 
tured, or  the  education  completed.  Mr.  Everett 
entered  upon  his  labors  with  great  earnestness 
and  diligence.  During  the  first  eight  months 
of  his  ministry,  in  addition  to  his  pulpit  and 
pastoral  duties,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  reply  to  the  work  of  Mr  English. 
As  a  specimen  of  controversial  divinity,  his 
'book  exhibits  great  talent;  but  controversies, 
however  ably  conducted,  lose  their  interest 
with  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth,  and  consequently  Mr.  Everett's  defence 
is  now  seldom  read.  His  health  soon  began  to 
sink  beneath  his  active  duties,  and,  a  professor- 
ship of  Greek  Literature  having  been  founded 
in  1815  by  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Everett  was  invited 
to  accept  the  office,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
permission  to  visit  Europe,  to  recruit  his  health. 
Accordingly,  he  asked  and  received  a  dismis- 
sion from  his  Church,  and  was  inducted  into 
the  professorship  before  he  was  21  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Mr.  Everett  embarked 
at  Boston  for  Liverpool,  in  one  of  the  first 
ships  that  sailed  after  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing beautiful  poem,  at  once  breathing  the  very 
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spirit  of  poetry  and  of  affection,  was  addressed 
to  a  sister,  previous  to  his  departure. 

REMEMBER    ME. 

Yes,  dear  one,  to  the  envied  train 

Of  those  around,  thy  moments  pay  ; 
But  wilt  lliou  never  kindly  deign 

To  think  of  him  that's  far  away? 
Thy  form,  thino  eye,  thine  angel  smile, 

For  weary  years  I  may  not  see. 
But  wilt  thou  not,  sometimes  the  while. 

My  sister  dear,  remember  me  ? — 

But  not  in  Fashion's  brilliant  hall, 

Surrounded  by  the  gay  and  fair, 
And  thou  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

Oh  !  think  not — think  not  of  me  there; — 
But  when  the  tlioughtless  crowd  is  gone, 

And  hushed  the  voice  of  senseless  glee. 
And  all  is  silent,  still  and  lone. 

And  thou  art  sad,  remember  me  ! 

Remember  me, — but,  loveliest,  ne'er 

When  in  his  orbit  fair  and  high, 
The  morning's  blushing  charioteer 

Rides  proudly  up  the  glowing  sky  ; — 
But  when  the  waning  moonbeam  sleeps 

At  midnight  o'er  the  lonely  lea. 
And  Nature's  pensive  Spirit  weeps 

In  all  her  dews,  remember  me. 
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Remember  me,  I  pray  ; — but  not 

In  Flora's  gay  and  blooming  hour. 
When  every  brake  hath  found  its  note. 

And  sunshine  smiles  in  every  flower; 
But  when  the  falling  leaf  is  sere, 

And  withers  sadly  from  the  tree, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  year 

Cold  Autumn  sighs,  remember  me- 

Remember  me, — but  choose  not,  dear. 

The  hour  when  on  the  gentle  lake 
The  sportive  wavelets,  blue  and  clear, 

Soft  rippling  to  the  margin)  break  ; 
But  when  the  deafening  billows  foam 

In  madness  o'er  the  pathless  sea. 
Then  let  thy  pilgrim  fancy  roam 

Across  them,  and  remember  me. 

Remember  me,  but  not  to  join, 

If  haply  some  thy  friend  should  praise, 
'Tis  far  too  dear,  that  voice  of  thine. 

To  echo  what  the  stranger  says  ; 
They  know  us  not: — but  shouldst  thou  meet 

Some  faithful  friend  of  mc  and  thee. 
Softly  sometimes  to  him  repeat 

My  name,  and  then  remember  me.  . 

Remember  me,  not,  I  entreat. 

In  scenes  of  festal  week-day  joy. 
For  thfin  it  were  not  kind  nor  meet 

My  thoughts  thy  pleasure  should  alloy  j 
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But  on  the  sacred,  Bolemn  day, 
And,  dearest,  on  thy  bended  knee. 

When  thou  for  those  thou  lov'st  dost  pray, 
Sweet  spirit,  then  remember  me. 

Remember  me,  but  not  as  1 

On  thee  for  ever,  ever  dwell 
With  anxious  heart,  and  drooping  eye, 

And  doubts  'twould  grieve  thee  should  I  tell ; 
But  in  thy  calm,  unclouded  heart, 

Whence  dark  and  gloomy  visions  flee. 
Oh  there,  my  sister,  be  my  part. 

And  kindly  there  remember  me  ! 

It  was  Mr.  Everett's  intention,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  to  visit  the  Continent  immediately, 
but  learning  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
and  the  consequent  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tweea  France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  he  re- 
mained in  London  until  after  tlie  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  then  proceeded,  by  way  of 
Holland,  to  Goltingen,  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  the  most  famous  German  University.  There 
he  remained  more  than  two  years,  principally 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage— in  ascertaining  the  state  of  learning 
and  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  German 
Universities, — and  in  studying  those  branches 
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of  ancient  literature,  appropriate  to  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  did  not  follow  these  pursuits, 
however,  so  closely  and  exclusively  but  that 
he  found  time  to  visit  many  of  the  German 
and  Prussian  cities,  and,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  in 
Europe. 

From  Germany  he  passed  into  France,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1817-18  jn  Paris,  devoted 
chiefly  to  studies  subsidiary  to  his  professor- 
ship, though  at  the  same  time  enriching  his 
mind  with  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
can  never  be  fully  learned  from  books,  and 
of  which  travel  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
teacher — the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
science  which  investigates  the  principles  of 
government  and  of  political  institutions.  In 
this  study  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  doubtless 
our  best  instructors. 

From  Paris  he  returned  to  England,  and 
spent  several  weeks  of  the  spring  of  1818  in 
London,  during  the  session  of  Parliament;  and 
if  we  may  augur  any  thing  from  his  almost 
daily  attendance   on  its  debates,  it  may  be 
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judged  that  he  even  then  entertained,  though 
perhaps  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it  him- 
self, that  inclination  for  political  life  to  which 
his  subsequent  history  proves  him  to  have  been 
so  happily  adapted  by  Nature.  In  fact  his  early 
predilection  for  the  study  of  the  Law  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  secret  whispering  of 
Nature,  pointing  out  to  him  the  road  to  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  may  draw  from  this  fact  an 
instructive  lesson  on  the  injudiciousness  of 
urging  youth  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  to 
which  their  inclination  is  opposed. 

"  Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret." 

During  his  visit  to  England,  he  spent  a  few 
weeks  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those  venera- 
ble and  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  passed 
through  part  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  visited  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
nnd  passed  the  winter  in  Rome,  occupied  in 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  antiquities, 
?njnying  constant  access  to  the  noble  library 
3f  the  Vatican.  At  this  period  he  made  the 
icquaintance  of  Canova,  then  employed  on  the 
statue  of  Washington. 
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His  fellow  traveller  during  most  of  the  tour 
after  leaving  Germany  was  General  Lyman, 
and  in  company  with  him  Mr.  Everett  visited 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Greece.  The  two 
travellers,  at  Yanina,  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  Ali  Pacha,  to  whom  they  carried 
letters  of  introduction  from  Lord  Byron.  After 
visiting  all  that  was  interesting  in  Greece, 
and  passing  over  the  supposed  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  they  passed  through  Constantinople  and 
Adrianople,  and  crossed  the'  Balkan,  near  the 
road  taken  by  the  Russian  army.  They  then 
proceeded  through  Vienna  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  returned  home  to  the  United  States 
in  ]819,  Mr.  Everett  having  been  absent  some- 
what more  than  four  years  and  a  half. 

We  can  fancy,  both  from  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  from  the  frequent  allusions  which 
he  makes  to  the  subject  in  his  writings,  with 
what  emotions  Mr.  Everett  must  have  trod 
those  scenes,  sacred  to  literature  and  to  liberty. 
A  mind  such  as  his,  deeply  imbued  with  Greek 
and  Roman  lore,  and  glowing  with  admiration 
of  the  poets  and  sages  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
heroes  who  battled  for  Freedom  in  the  early 
days,  when  Freedom  was  almost  an  undefined 
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Word,  must  have  ^rlowed  and  burned  with  high 
and  brilliant  thought,  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon and  in  the  pass  of  ThermopyliB,  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  and  by  the  broad  Helles- 
pont; by  the  silver  Cephisus  and  by  the  yellow 
Tyber ;  in  the  scenes  celebrated  by  Homer  and 
Pindar  and  Sophocles,  and  beside  the  tomb  of 
Virgil.     Mr.  Everett's   own  words  will  best 
express  his  feelings.     ''There  is  an  original 
element  in  our  natures— a  connexion  between 
the  senses,  the  mind  and  the  heart— implanted 
by  the  Creator  for  pure  and  noble  purposes, 
which  cannot  be  reasoned  away.     You  cannot 
argue  men  out  of  their  senses  and  feelings; 
and  after   you  have  wearied  yourselves   and 
others,  by  talking  about  books  and  history,  you 
cannot  set  your  foot  upon  the  spot  where  some 
great  and  memorable   exploit  was   achieved, 
but  your  heart   swells  within  you.     You  do 
not  now  reason  ;   you  feel  the  inspiration  of 
the  place.     Your  cold   philosophy   vanishes; 
md  you  are  ready  to  put  off  the  shoes  from  off 
j/our  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  you  stand  is 
loly  ground," 

Soon   after   his   return   from   Europe,   Mr. 
i^verett  was  invited  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
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North  American  Review  to  join  them,  and  to 
assume  the  editorship  of  that  journal.      The 
Review  at  that  time  was  pubUshed  once  in  two 
months,  and  the  subscription  did  not  exceed 
sis  hundred.     When  Mr.  Everett  became  the 
editor  it  was  changed  into  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion ;  a  new  series  was  commenced,  and  the 
circulation  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  some  cases  it  became  necessary  to  republish 
a  second,  and  even  a  third  edition  of  some  of 
the  numbers,  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

Having  fixed  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he 
entered  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship, for  the  discharge  of  which  his  previous 
scholarship    and   subsequent    travel   rendered 
him  admirably  calculated.     He  prepared  and 
delivered  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history    of   Greek    literature,    containing    an 
account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  every  Greek 
classic  author,  besides  several  shorter  courses, 
amongst  them  one  on  Antiquities,  and  another 
on  Ancient  Art.     He  also  prepared  a  transla- 
tion of  Butlman's  German  Greek  Grammar, 
and  also  a  class-book  on  the  basis  of  Jacob's 
Greek  Reader. 

The  situation  of  Greece  had  ever  excited  the 
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deepest  sympathies  of  Mr.  Everett;  and  the 
^'  Restoration  of  Greece"  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Oration  so  early  as  1814,  when  he 
took  his  second  degree  at  the  University.    This 
interest  had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  per- 
sonal    intercourse    with  Greeks,  his  personal 
observation  of  their  capacity  for  improvement, 
and  their  oppressions.     In  1822,  he  received 
from  Koray  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
at  Paris,  during  the  winter   spent   there,  the 
address  of  the  first  revolutionary  body  assem- 
bled in  Greece,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with   a  request  to  translate  and  pub- 
lish it.      This  failed,  however,  to  attract  much 
notice.     But  in  1823,  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  October,  Mr.  Everett  published  a 
most  animated  appeal  to  the  people  of  America, 
containing  an  entire  translation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Epidaurus.     A  great  interest  in  be- 
half of  Greece  soon  manifested  itself  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  liberal   subscriptions 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  cause;    and,  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  took 
up  the  subject,  and  urged  it  upon  the  American 
people. 

In  1824,  when  Lafayette  visited  Cambrido-e, 

CD      ' 
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Mr.  Everett,  who  had  formed  his  acquaintance 
at  Paris,  was  selected  as  the  Orator  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.     The  subject  of  his  Ora- 
tion, was  the   peculiar  motives   to  intellectual 
exertion  in  .America.    In  discussing  the   vari- 
ous topics  thus  presented,  Mr.  Everett  dwelt 
largely  on  the  new  form  of  civil  society,  which 
has  been  here  devised   and   established— the 
extension   of  one  language,  government,  and 
character,  (?ver  so  vast  a  space  as  the  United 
States   of  America— and   the-  growth  ot   the 
country,  with  a  rapidity  entirely  without  ex« 
example  in  the  world. 

Up  to  this  period,  Mr.  Everett  had  taken  no 
leading  part  in  politics,  and  he  seems  at  last  to 
have  b°een  driven,  by  a  combination  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  into  that  arena  in  which 
his  genius  was  best  fitted  to  contend  success- 
fully.     The   representative  of  the  Middlesex 
District  to  Congress  had  declined  a  re-election, 
and    another    candidate   had    been    regularly 
nominated.     A  volunteer    convention   assem- 
bled, and  without  any  consultation  or  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Everett,  nominated  him  as 
candidate   for  the   vacant   seat.      Having   no 
desire  or  intention  to  relinquish  his  professor- 
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ship,  he  consulted  his  friends,  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  University,  and  was  led  by  their 
opinion  to  believe  that  he  could    accept  the 
nomination,  and  yet  retain  his  academical  office. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Adams,  nearly  parallel,  was 
cited  as  a  precedent.     Mr.  Everett  accordingly 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.     To  his  great 
surprise   the    corporation    of  the    University, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  had  been 
given  upon  the  subject,  decided  that  by  accept- 
ing a  seat  in   Congress   he  had   vacated   his 
professorship.      Thus,    without   the    slightest 
idea  of  retiring  from  academic  life,  he  was  in 
a  manner  compelled   to  enter   a  new  field  of 
labor,  in  reality,  perhaps,  more  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  feelings,  but  certainly  unsought  and 
unexpected  on  his  part.     His  final  separation, 
however,  from  the  University  was  amicable,, 
and  he  was   soon  after  elected  a  permanent 
member  of  the  corporation. 

In  December  1825,  he  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  a  sufficient  and  gratifying  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talents  and  his 
knowledge    of  the    foreign    relations    of  the 
country  were  held,  that  lie  was  immediately 
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placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Committee  being  in  a 
minority   on   the   subject   of  the    Mission   to 
Panama,  the  duty   of  drawing  up  the  report 
devolved  on  Mr.  Everett.     He  also  made  the 
report  from  the  same  Committee  on  the  spolia- 
tions   on    American    Commerce   by    Foreign 
Powers.     The  able  papers  from  his  pen  on  this 
subject  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review,  show  that  he  had 
thoroughly    investigated    these    topics,   in  all 
their  bearings,  and  he  was  therefore  peculiarly 
fitted   for  the  task  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  perform.     These  papers,  we  believe, 
have  since  been  collected  into  a  volume. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  182G,  a  day  signalized 
by  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  he  delivered  a  most  popular  oration 
before  the  citizens  of  Cambridge,  and,  on  the 
first  day  of  August  subsequent,  a  eulogy  on 
the  characters  of  those  deceased  patriots. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Mr.  Everett  was 
re-elected  to  Congress  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  At  the  second  session  of  that,  the  nine- 
teenth   Congress,   he   was    chairman   of  the 
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Commlttpe  to  whom  was  referred  the  contro- 
versy between  Georgia  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  relation  to  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
from  the  immense  mass  of  documents  submit- 
ted to  this  Committee,  he  made  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  principles  which  had  regulated 
our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
history  of  the  troubles  in  Georgia. 

In  the  recess  between  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Canning,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
in  Europe  and  America,  in  relation  to  the 
misrepresentations,  by  Mr.  Canning,  of  the 
course  pursued  by  our  government  in  this  con- 
troversy. He  also  delivered  the  introductory 
lecture  before  the  Mechanic  Institute,  then 
just  formed  in  Boston,  with  Dr.  Bowditch  as 
President. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Con- 
gress, he  was  in  the  minority.  He  was,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding,  placed  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Stevenson,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  drew  all  their  reports  at 
that  session,  some  of  which  were  of  great 
labor  and  detail.     At  this  session,  the  prepos- 
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terous  clamor  about  retrenchment  was  got  up, 
and  Mr.  Everett  defended  the  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  most  able  manner,  against  the 
unjust  imputations  that  were  cast  on  him 
during  this  electioneering  movement.  Mr. 
Sergeant  and  Mr.  Everett  formed  the  minority 
of  the  Retrenchment  Committee,  and  the 
masterly  report  from  that  minority  was  the 
joint  production  of  these  gentlemen. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  Mr.  Everett 
devoted  three  months  to  visit  the  Western 
States,  and  proceeded  as  far  south  as  New- 
Orleans.  Public  dinners  were  given  to  him  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. :  at  Lexington,  Ky.  :  and  at 
Yellow-Springs,  Ohio;  and  in  other  places  he 
was  invited  to  public  entertainments,  which 
his  engagements  compelled  him  to  decline.  Ho 
received  everywhere  the  utmost  attention,  and 
has  uniformly  expressed  the  highest  sense  of 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
that  section,  where  his  political  opponents  vied 
with  his  friends  in  their  attentions  to  him. 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  he 
again  served  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  not  as  Chairman.  He  closed  the 
debate   on   the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the 
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Indian  Bill,  which  passed  at  this  session,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  in  relation  to  the  frauds  in  the  Custoni- 
House.  In  the  course  of  this  winter,  he  deliv- 
ered  the  annual  address  before  the  Columbian 
Institute  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  recess  of  Congress,  he  delivered,  in 
Charlesto wn,  an  address  on  the  completion  of 
the  second  century  from  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Winlhrop  at  that  place,  and  the  founda- 
tion  of  the   colony  of  Massachusetts  proper. 
He  also  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
at  Lowell.      In    the    October  number   of  the 
North  American  Review,  he  wrote  an  elabo- 
rate article  on  the  public  land  system  of  the 
United  States  and  nullification;  and,  in  this 
article,  introduced  a  letter  he  had  received  on 
that  subject,  from  the  venerable  Madison.    He 
also  delivered  an  admirable  address  upon  the 
Workingmen's  party,— and   the   introductory 
Franklin  Lecture  at  Boston. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  on  present- 
ing some  petitions,  he  gave  a  complete  review 
of  the  points  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
had  been  invaded  by  Georgia. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
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before  the  Salem  L)rceum  on  the  subject  of 
Reformj  then  agitated  in  England.  This  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  published,  in  the 
form  of  a  review,  in  the  North  American 
Review.  It  attracted  great  attention  here, 
and  passed  rapidly  through  three  editions  in 
London ;  it  was  cited  (as  a  text)  by  both 
parties  in  Parliament;  and  few,  if  any,  articles 
from  a  foreign  source,  have  ever  attracted  so 
much  attention.  The  next  year,  he  further 
treated  on  this  subject  in  the  same  Review. 
The  past  and  passing  events  in  England  have 
stamped  his  views  on  this  subject  as  prophetic, 
sound  in  principle,  and  profoundly  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  October  1831,  he  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York ;  a  production  evincing  a  deep  and  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  abstruse  and  intricate 
science  of  Political  Economy.  For  this  excel- 
lent and  finished  performance  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-first  Con- 
gress, he  prepared  the  minority  report  on  the 
apportionment  bill,  in  which  he  sustained  Mr. 
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Webster's  amendment.  This  he  also  advocated 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  At  the  same  session,  he  made  a  most 
elaborate  speech  on  the  tariff,  in  which  he 
demonstrated,  from  a  laborious  examination  of 
the  results  of  the  census,  that  the  southern 
states  were  not  injured  by  the  tariff,  and  in 
which  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  producer,  and  not  the  consumer,  pays 
the  duty. 

He  also  prepared  the  address  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  which  met  at  Wor- 
cester in  October  1832.  And  in  his  speech 
before  his  townsmen  in  Cliarlestown,  at  the 
subsequent  election  in  November,  he  stated, 
that,  if,  in  the  impending-  crisis  of  the  country, 
GeneralJackson  should  plant  himself  on  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,  he  would  receive 
a  warmer  support  from  his  opponents,  than 
from  a  large  class  of  his  friends.  This  predic- 
tion, which  has  been  so  signally  verified,  was 
expressed  by  him  in  still  stroDger  terms,  many 
months  previous,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Everett  continued  to  be  elected  with  but 
^ight  opposition  for  the  Middlesex  District, 
ind  discharged  his  duties  in  Congress,  with 
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great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
constituents  until  the  spring  of  1835;  and  it  is 
but  bare  justice  to  him  to  state,  that  during 
the  many  years  in  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National   Congress,  he   has  given 
abundant  proof  that  he  possesses  all  the  quali- 
fications requisite  in  a  statesman  and  a  poli- 
tician.    "  He  has  applied  to  the  consideration 
of  every  subject  a  sound  judgment,  unwarped 
by  prejudice,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling 
untainted  by  narrow  interests  and  petty  pre- 
possessions.    Remarkable  as  he  is  for  brilliant 
endowments   of  mind,  he    is   not  less   so   for 
substantial   and    practical  ones.      In  political 
knowledge  and  in  a  complete   understanding 
of  all   prominent  questions  of  the  day,  he   is 
allowed  to  have  no  superior,  and  few  equals." 
In   1835,    Mr.   Everett   was   elected,   by   a 
considerable  majority.  Governor  of  the  State  oi 
Massachusetts,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  oi 
that  office  at  the  commencement  of  the  follow 
ing  year.     He  has  been  re-elected  every  yea; 
since,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tha 
he  will  for  many  years  continue  to  be  so.     I 
would  be  difficult,  perliaps  impossible,  to  fini 
a  man  better  qualified  in  every  respect  to  fil 
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that  office.     Although  elected  by  a  party,  he 
is   not   the  Governor   of  a  party  but   of  the 
whole  State.    The  moderation  of  his  character 
and    the    coolness   of  his  temperament,  have 
saved  him  from  political  intolerance  and  the 
rancor  of  party-spirit.     He  is  not  exclusive  or 
proscriptive  in  his  views ;  nor  is  he  a  man  ta 
irritate,  wantonly  and  needlessly,  an  honest 
political  opponent.     His  dignified  deportment, 
both  in   public  and  private,  and  his   amiablJ 
character,   also,   cannot   but  insure  him   the 
respect  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  have  not  yet 
ibandoned  decency  in  the  discussion  of  every- 
;hing  that  relates  to  politics. 

A  writer  in  the  XLVI  No.  of  the  New  Eng- 
and  Magazine,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  : 
'  The  office  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts  re- 
quires peculiar  rather  than  great  powers.  It 
oes  not  task  severely  the  creative  faculties, 
lor  call  for  the  depth  and  strength  of  reasoning 
r  splendor  of  eloquence,  but  requires  quahties 
f  mind  and  character  as  rare,  perhaps,  as  these, 
t  demands  strong  good  sense  and  the  power 
f  seeing  things  precisely  as  they  are— a  proper 
hare  of  political  experience  as  well  as  of  gene- 
il  knowledge— a  mind  free  from  the  madnes.s 
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of  party  spirit— coolness   and  deliberation  in 
forming  opinions,  and   promptness  in  acting 
upon  them,  and  decision  of  cliaracter  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  combined  with  a  readiness 
to  take  advice  from  competent  sources,  and 
free  from  the  taint  of  self-willed  obstinacy.    In 
his  private  as  well   as   official  conduct,  .it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  a  consistencj 
and  propriety— a  freedom  from  extravaganci 
and  eccentricity,  and  an  unostentatious  sim 
plicity  and    dignity,  in    order   to  ensure   th( 
respect  of  the  public."    Every  one  who  know 
Governor  Everett  will  admit,  that  of  the  quali 
fications  here  enumerated,  though  not  of  thes 
only,  he  has  amply  proved  himself  the  pos 
sessor.     His  undiminished  popularity  after  s 
long  a  continuance  in  an  office,  requiring  in  a; 
eminent  degree  the  exercise  of  decision,  dis 
cretion,  moderation  and  experience,  is  the  bes 
evidence  of  his  fitness  to  fill  the  Gubernatorii 
Chair ;  though  we  believe  that  there  is  no  offic 
in   the   gift   of  the   People   which    Governc 
Everett  would  not  fill  with  credit  and  honor  ;- 
no  office  to  which  he  may  not  aspire  withoi 
arrogance,  nor  a  station  in  the  Governmei 
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which  he  might  not  fill  without  hazarding  the 
loss  of  personal  honor  or  public  respect. 

Such  is  a  brief,  though,  it  is  to  be  feared    a 
very  imperfect  outline,  of  the  public  life 'of 
Governor  Everett.     He  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
hfe,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  both  of 
mmd  and  body.   Future  biographers  will  neces- 
sarily  have  more  incidents  to  record,  but  if  we 
may  judge  that  what  has  been,  will  be  any 
guide  to  enable  us  to  conclude  what  is  to  be 
tio  one  will  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  say 
that  Massachusetts  has  found  cause  to  with- 
draw her  pride  or  her  confidence  from  the  man 
\>n  whom  she  has  heretofore  reposed  the  hio-h- 
est  trust  which,  as  an  individual  State,  she  had 
»ower  to  bestow. 
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INFLUENCE    OF    FREE    INSTITt^TION S. 

Our  popnlar  institutions  are  therefore  farors^ 
)le  to  intellectual  improvement,  because  tbeis' 
oundation  is  in  dear  nature.  They  do  nol- 
onsign  the  greater  part  of  the  social  frame  to> 
orpidity  and  mortification.  They  send  out  a 
rital  nerve  to  every  member  of  the  community^ 
)y  which  its  talent  and  power,  great  or  smal?^ 
ire  brought  into  living  conjunction  and  strong' 
sympathy  with  the  kindred  intellect  of  tht? 
lation ;  and  every  impression  on  every  part 
nbrates  v/ith  electric  rapidity  through  tb^r 
vhole.  They  encourage  nature  to  perfect  her 
nrork  ;  they  make  education,  the  soul's  nu"- 
riment,  cheap ;  they  bring  up  remote  and 
shrinking  talent  into  the  cheerful  field  of 
sompetition;  in  a  thousand  ways  they  provide 
m  audience  for  lips,  which  nature  has  touchei 
mth  persuasion  ;  they  put  a  lyre  into  the  hands 
)f  genius}  they  be&tow  oii  ail  who  deserve  iJ 
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or  seek  it,  the  only  pntronage  worth  having' 
the  only  patronage  that  ever  struck  out  c 
spark  of"  celestial  fire," — the  patronage  of  fail 
opportunity. 


NEW    ENGLAND. 

We  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  con 
tented  with  this  austere  sky,  this  hard,unyield 
ing  soil.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  has  left  us  no  caus( 
to  sigh  for  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  nor  t( 
covet  the  mines  of  the  southern  regions  of  ou 
liemisphere.  Our  rough  and  hardly  subduec 
hill-sides  and  barren  plains  have  produced  u; 
that,  which  neither  ores,  nor  spices,  nor  sweet 
could  purchase, — which  would  not  spring  ii 
the  richest  gardens  of  the  despotic  East.  Th< 
compact  numbers  and  the  strength,  the  genera 
intelligence  and  the  civilization,  which,  sinci 
the  world  began,  were  never  exhibited  beneatl 
the  sultry  line,  have  been  the  precious  produc 
of  this  iron  bound  coast.  The  rocks  and  thi 
sands,  which  would  yield  us  neither  the  cani 
nor  the  coffee  tree,  have  yielded  us,  not  onl; 
an  abundance  and  a  growth  in  resources,  rarel; 
consistent  with  the  treacherous  profusion  o 
tropical  colonies,  but  the  habits,  the  manners 
the  institutions,  the  industrious  population,  thi 
schools  and  the  churches,  beyond  all  the  wealtl 
of  all  the  Indies. 

*'  Man  is  the  nobler  ^owth  our  soil  supplies, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  skies." 
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THE    PILGRIMS. 

Methinks  1  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary, 
adventurous  vessel,  the  Mayflower  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  future 
state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown  sea.  I 
behold  it  pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgivings, 
the  uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  rise 
and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and  win- 
ter surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them 
not  the  sight  of  the  wished  for  shore.  1  see 
them  now  scantily  supplied  with  provisions, 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored 
prison,  delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitous 
route, — and  now  driven  in  fury  before  the 
raging  tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy  waves. 
The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through 
the  rigging.  The  laboring  masts  seem  strain- 
ing from  their  base  ;— the  dismal  sound  of  the 
pump  is  heard ; — the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were, 
madly,  from  billow  to  billow  ; — the  ocean 
breaks,  and  settles  with  engulphing  floods 
over  the  floating  deck,  and  beats  with  deaden- 
ing weight,  against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see 
them,  escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their 
all  but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed  at 
last,  after  a  five  months'  passage,  on  the  ice- 
clad  rocks  of  Plymouth, — weak  and  weary 
from  the  voyage. — poorly  armed,  scantily  pro- 
visioned, depending  on  the  charity  of  their 
ship-master  for  a  draft  of  beer  on  board,  drink- 
ing nothing  but  water  on  shore, — without 
shelter, — without  means, — surrounded  by  hos- 
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tile  tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  history, 
and  tell  me,  on  any  principle  of  human  proba- 
bility, what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  handful  oi 
adventurers.  Tell  me,  man  of  military  science, 
in  how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  ofl 
by  the  thirty  savage  tribes,  enumerated  within 
the  early  limits  of  New  England  ?  Tell  me. 
politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony 
on  which  your  conventions  and  treaties  hac 
not  smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast: 
Student  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  bafflec 
projects,  the  deserted  settlements,  the  aban- 
doned adventures,  of  other  times,  and  find  the 
parallel  of  this.  Was  it  the  winter's  storm 
beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  womer 
and  children  ;  was  it  hard  labor  and  spare  - 
meals  ; — was  it  disease, — was  it  the  toma 
hawk, — was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blightet 
hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart 
aching  in  its  last  moments,  at  the  recollectior 
of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea;  was  i 
some,  or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this 
forsaken  company  to  their  melancholy  fate  ?— 
And  is  it  possible,  that  neither  of  these  causes 
that  not  all  combined,  were  able  to  blast  thii 
bud  of  hope  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  from  a  begin 
ning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy,  not  so  niucl 
of  admiration  as  of  pity,  there  has  gone  forth  i 
progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  i 
reality  so  important,  a  promise  yet  to  be  ful 
filled,  so  glorious .'' 
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EXTENSION    OF    THE    REPUBLIC, 

Within  the  past  year  the  sovereign  hand  of 
this  great  confederacy  of  States  has  been  ex- 
tended for  the  restoration  and  security  of  the 
harbor,  where,  on  the  day  we  celebrate,  the 
germ  of  the  future  growth  of  America  was 
comprehended  within  one  weather-beaten  ves- 
sel, tossing  upon  the  tide,  on  board  of  which, 
in  the  words  of  Hutchinson,  the  fathers  of  JNew 
England  by  a  solemn  instrument,  "  formed 
themselves  into  a  proper  democracy."  Two 
centuries  only  have  elapsed,  and  we  behold  a 
great  American  representation  convened,  from 
twenty-four  independent  and  flourishing  re- 
publics, taking  under  their  patronage  the  local 
interests  of  the  spot  where  our  fathers  landed, 
and  providing  in  the  same  act  of  appropriation, 
for  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  the  Mississippi 
and  the  repair  of  Plymouth  beach.  I  know  not 
in  what  words  a  more  beautiful  commentary 
could  be  written,  on  our  early  infancy  or  our 
happy  growth.  There  were  members  of  the 
national  Congress  which  made  that  appropria- 
tion, 1  will  not  say  from  distant  states,  but  from 
different  climates ;  from  regions  which  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  does  not  reach  in  the  same  hour 
that  he  rises  on  us.  Happy  community  of 
protection !  Glorious  brotherhood !  Blessed 
fulfilment  of  that  first  timorous  hope,  that 
warmed  the  bosoms  of  our  fathers  1 
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DEATH    OF    ADAMS    AND    JEFFERSON. 

Happiest  at  the  last,  they  were  permitted 
almost  to  choose  the  hour  of  their  departure  ;  to 
die  on  that  day,  on  which  those  who  loved  them 
best  could  have  wished  they  might  die.  It  is 
related  as  a  singular  felicity  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher Plato,  that  he  died,  at  a  good  old  age, 
at  a  banquet,  surrounded  with  flowers  and  per- 
fumes, amidst  festal  songs,  on  his  birth-day. 
Our  Adams  and  JefTersen  died  on  the  birth-day 
of  the  nation ;  the  day  which  their  own  deed 
had  immortalized,  which  their  own  prophetic 
spirit  had  marked  out,  as  the  great  festival  of 
the  nation ;  not  amidst  the  festal  songs  of  the 
banquet,  but  amidst  the  triumphal  anthems  of 
a  whole  grateful  people.  At  the  moment  that 
Jefferson  expired,  his  character  was  the  theme 
of  eulogy,  in  every  city  and  almost  every  vil- 
lage of  the  land  ;  and  the  lingering  spirit  of 
his  great  co-patriot  fled,  while  his  name  was 
})ronounced  with  grateful  recollection,  at  the 
board  of  patriotic  festivity,  throughout  a  coun- 
try, that  hailed  him  as  among  the  first  and 
boldest  of  her  champions,  even  in  the  days 
when  friends  were  few  and  hearts  were  faint. 


ADAMS    AND    JEFFERSON. 

They  left  all  for  their  country's  sake.  Who 
does  not  see  that  Adams  and  Jefferson  mioht 
have  risen  to  any  station  in  the  iiritish  empire  .-* 
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rhey  might  have  revelled  in  the  royal  bounty ; 
hey  might  have  stood  within  the  shadow  of 
he  throne  which  they  shook  to  its  base.  It 
vas  in  the  full  understanding  of  their  all  but 
iesperate  choice,  that  they  chose  for  their 
;ountry.  Many  were  the  inducements  which 
sailed  them  to  another  choice.  The  dread 
7oice  of  authority  ;  the  array  of  an  empire's 
jower  ;  the  pleadings  of  friendship  ;  the  yearn- 
ng  of  their  hearts  towards  the  land  of  their 
athers'  sepulchres ;  the  land  which  the  great 
ihampions  of  constitutional  liberty  still  made 
renerable  ;  the  ghastly  vision  of  the  gibbet,  if 
hey  failed  ;  all  the  feelings  which  grew  from 
hese  sources  were  to  be  stifled  and  kept  down, 
or  a  dearer  treasure  was  at  stake.  They  were 
my  thing  but  adventurers,  any  thing  but  male- 
lontents.  They  loved  peace,  they  loved  order, 
hey  loved  law,  they  loved  a  manly  obedience 
o  constitutional  authority  ;  but  they  chiefly 
oved  freedom  and  their  country  ;  and  they  took 
ip  the  ark  of  her  liberties  with  pure  hands,  and 
(ore  it  through  in  triumph,  for  their  strength 
vras  in  Heaven. 


MEMORY    OF    THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    DEAD. 

The  faithful  marble  may  preserve  their  im- 
Lge  ;  the  engraven  brass  may  proclaim  their 
vorth  ;  but  the  humblest  sod  of  Independent 
America,  with  nothing  but  the  dew-drops  of 
he  morning  to  gild  it,  is  a  prouder  mausoleum 
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than  kings  or  conquerors  can  boast.  The  coun- 
try is  their  monument.  Its  independence  is 
their  epitaph.  But  not  to  their  country  is 
their  praise  limited.  The  whole  earth  is  the 
monument  of  illustrious  men.  Wherever  an 
agonizing  people  shall  perish,  in  a  generous 
convulsion,  for  want  of  a  valiant  arm  and  a 
fearless  heart,  they  will  cry,  in  the  last  accents 
of  despair,  Oh  !  for  a  Washington,  an  Adams, 
a  Jefterson.  Wherever  a  regenerated  nation, 
starting  up  in  its  might,  shall  burst  the  links  of 
steel  that  enchain  it,  the  praise  of  our  venerated 
Fathers  shall  be  the  prelude  of  their  triumphal 
song ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  GOOD  AND  GREAT. 

Here,  beneath  our  feet,  unconscious  that  we 
commemorate  their  worth,  repose  the  meek 
and  sainted  martyrs,  whose  flesh  sunk  beneath 
the  lofty  temper  of  their  noble  spirits;  and 
there,  rest  the  heroes,  who  presented  their 
dauntless  foreheads  to  the  God  of  battles,  when 
he  came  to  his  awful  baptism  of  blood  and  of 
fire. 

Happy  the  fate,  which  has  laid  them  so  near 
to  each  other,  the  early  and  the  latter  cham- 
pions of  the  one  great  cause  !  And  happy  we, 
who  are  permitted  to  reap  in  peace  the  fruit  of 
their  costly  sacrifice  !  Happy,  that  we  can 
make  our  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  smooth  turf 
o£  that  venerable  summit,  once  ploughed  with 
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he  wheels  of  maddening  artillery,  ringing 
vith  all  the  dreadful  voices  of  war,  wrapped 
n  smoke,  and  streaming  with  blood  !  Happy, 
hat  here,  where  our  fathers  sank,  beneath  the 
lurning  sun,  into  the  parched  clay,  we  live, 
,nd  assemble,  and  mingle  sweet  counsel,  and 
Tateful  thoughts  of  them,  in  comfort  and 
teace ! 


LUTHER. 


He  awoke  all  Germany  and  half  Europe 
rom  the  scholastic  sleep  of  an  ignorance 
vorse  than  death.  He  took  into  his  hands 
lot  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  classic  muse  ;  he 
noved  to  his  great  work,  not 


to  the  Dorian  mood 


Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ; — 

^e  grasped  the  iron  trumpet  of  his  mother 
ongue, — the  good  old  Saxon  from  which  our 
)wn  is  descended,  the  language  of  noble 
houglit  and  high  resolve, — and  blew  a  blast 
hat  shook  the  nations  from  Rome  to  the  Ork- 
leys.  Sovereign,  citizen,  and  peasant,  started 
it  the  sound  ;  and,  in  a  few  short  years,  the 
)oor  monk,  who  had  begged  his  bread  for  a 
yious  canticle,  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach, — no 
onger  friendless, — no  longer  solitary, — was 
sustained  by  victorious  armies,  countenanced 
3y  princf>s,  and,  what  is  a  thousand  times  more 
Drecious  than  the  brightest  crown  in  Christen- 
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dom,  revered  as  a  sage,  a  benefactor,  and  a 
spiritual  parent,  at  the  firesides  of  millions  of 
his  humble  and  grateful  countrymen. 


SAMUEL    ADAMS. 


In  some  branches  of  knowledge  he  was  ex- 
celled by  other  men  ;  but  one  thing  he  knew 
thoroughly,  and  that  was  liberty.  He  began 
with  it  early,  studied  it  long,  and  possessedlhe 
whole  science  of  it.  He  knew  it,  class  and 
order,— genus  and  species, — root  and  branch. 
With  him  it  was  no  matter  of  frothy  sentiment. 
He  knew  it  was  no  gaudy  May-day  flower, 
peeping  through  the  soft  verdant  sods  of  spring, 
and  opening  its  painted  petals  as  a  dew  cup  for 
midnight  fairies  to  sip  at.  He  knew  it  was  an 
austere  and  tardy  growth, — the  food  of  men, 
long  hungering  for  their  inalienable  rights, — a 
seed  scattered  broad  cast  on  a  rough,  though 
genial  soil, — ripening  beneath  lowering  skies 
and  autumnal  frosts, — to  be  reaped  with  a 
bloody  sickle.  Instead  of  quailing,  his  spirit 
mounted  and  mantled  with  the  approach  of  the 
crisis.  Chafed  and  fretted  with  the  minor 
irritations  of  the  early  stages  of  the  contest, 
he  rose  to  a  religious  tranquillity,  as  the  de- 
cisive hour  diew  nigh.  In  all  the  excitement 
and  turmoil  of  the  anxious  days  that  preceded 
the  explosion,  he  was  of  the  few,  who  never 
lost  their  bilance.  He  was  thoughtful, — seri- 
ous almost  to  the  point  of  sternness, — resolute 
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IS  fate ;  but  cheerful  himself,  and  a  living  spring 
Df  animation  to  others.  He  stood  among  the 
people  a  pillar  of  safety  and  strength: — 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling'  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

And  so  he  looked  forward  to  the  impending 
struorgle,  as  the  consummation  of  a  great  de- 
sign, of  which  not  man  but  God  had  laid  the 
•'oundation  stone  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth ; 
md  when  on  the  morning  of  the  day  you  now 
commemorate,  the  vollies  of  fire-arms  from 
Lhis  spot,  announced  to  him  and  his  compan- 
on,  in  the  neighboring  field,  that  the  great 
3attle  of  liberty  had  begun,  he  threw  up  his 
irras,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  rap- 
Lure,  "  O,  what  a  glorious  morning  is  this  !  " 


THE    VICTORIES    OF    THE    MIND. 

For  the  peaceful  victories  of  the  mind,  that 
inknown  and  unconquered  world,  for  which 
\lexander  wept,  is  for  ever  near  at  hand  ;  hid- 
len,  indeed,  as  yet,  behind  the  veil  with  which 
lature  shrouds  her  undiscovered  mysteries,  but 
itretchino;  all  alonof  the  confines  of  the  domain 
)f  knowledge,  sometimes  nearest  when  least 
suspected.  The  foot  has  not  yet  pressed,  nor 
he  eye  beheld  it;  but  the  mind,  in  its  deepest 
nusings,  in  its  widest  excursions,  will  some- 
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times  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hidden  realm,— a 
gleam  of  light  from  the  Hesperian  island,  a 
fresh  and  fragrant  breeze  from  off  the  undis- 
covered land,  . 

Sabcean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore, 

which  happier  voyagers  in  aftertimes  shall  ap- 
proach, explore,  and  inhabit.  Who  has  not 
felt,  whea,  with  his  very  soul  concentred  in  his 
eyes,  while  the  world  around  him  is  wrapped 
in  sleep,  he  gazes  into  the  holy  depths  of  the 
midnight  heavens,  or  wanders  in  contempla- 
tion among  the  worlds  and  systems  that  sweep 
through  the  immensity  of  space, — who  has  not 
felt  as  if  their  mystery  must  yet  more  fully 
yield  to  the  ardent,  unwearied,  imploring  re- 
search of  patient  science  ?  Who  does  not,  in 
those  choice  and  blessed  moments,  in  which 
the  world  and  its  interests  are  forgotten,  and 
the  spirit  retires  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
its  own  meditations,  and  there,  unconscious  of 
every  thing  but  itself  and  the  infinite  Perfec- 
tion, of  which  it  is  the  earthly  type,  and  kind- 
ling the  flame  of  thought  on  the  altar  of 
prayer,— who  does  not  feel,  in  moments  like 
these,  as  if  it  must  at  last  be  given  to  man,  to 
falhom  the  great  secret  of  his  own  being;  to 
solve  the  mighty  problem 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate  I 
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LAFAYETTE. 

And  what  was  it,  fellow  citizens,  which  gave 
to  our  Lafayette  his  spotless  fame  ?  The  love  of 
liberty.  What  has  consecrated  his  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men  ?  The  love  of  liberty. 
What  nerved  his  youthful  arm  with  strength, 
and  inspired  him  in  the  morning  of  his  days, 
with  sagacity  and  counsel?  The  living  love  of 
liberty."  To  what  did  he  sacrifice  power,  and 
rank,  and  country,  and  freedom  itself.?  To  the 
horror  of  licentiousness; — to  the  sanctity  of 
plighted  faith  ; — to  the  love  of  liberty  protected 
bylaw.  Thus  the  great  principle  of  your  revo- 
lutionary fathers,  of  your  pilgrim  sires,  the 
great  principle  of  the  age,  was  the  rule  of  his 
life  :     The  love  of  liberty  protected  by  laio. 

You  have  now  assembled  within  these  cele- 
brated walls,  to  perform  the  last  duties  of 
respect  and  love,  on  the  birth  day  of  your 
benefactor,  beneath  that  roof  which  has  re- 
sounded of  old  with  the  master  voices  of 
American  renown.  The  spirit  of  the  departed 
is  in  high  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place ; — the  temple  worthy  of  the  new  name 
which  we  now  behold  inscribed  on  its  walls. 
Listen,  Americans,  to  the  lesson  which  seems 
borne  to  us  on  the  very  air  we  breathe,  while 
we  perform  these  dutiful  rites !  Ye  winds, 
that  wafted  the  Pilgrims  to  the  land  of  promise, 
fan,  in  their  children's  hearts,  the  love  of  free- 
dom;— Blood,  which  our  fathers  shed,  cry  from 
the  ground ; — Echoing  arches  of  this  renowned 
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hall,  whisper  back  the  voices  of  other  dayg;_P 
Glorious  Washington,  break  the  long  silence" 
of  that  votive  canvass  ; — Speak,  speak,  marble  f 
lips,  teach   us   the    love    of    liberty   pro- 
tected  BV  LAW  ! 


difficulty   of    estimating    great 
characters. 

^  The  planets,  as  we  behold  them,  are  some- 
times stationary,  and  sometimes  seem  to  retro- 
grade.    But  it  is  only  to  the  imperfect  sense 
of  man,  that  they  stand  still,  and  move  back- 
ward ;  while,  in  reality,  they  are  ever  rolling  ' 
in  majesty  along  their  orbits,  and  will  be  found",  ' 
at  the  appointed  season,  to   have  compassed 
the  heavens.     Instead  of  expecting  at  once  to 
sound  the  depths  of  a  character  like  Washing- 
ton's, it  requires  all  our  study  and  all  our  vigi- 
lance, not  to  measure  such  a  character  on  the 
scale  of  our  own  littleness  ;  not  to  estimate  it 
from  a  partial  development  of  its  influence. 
A  great  character,  founded  on  the  living  rock 
of  principle,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  solitary  phenome- 
non, to    be   at    once    perceived,   limited,  and 
described.     It  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
designed  to  have  not  merely  an  immediate,  but 
a  continuous,  progressive,   and   never-ending 
agency.     It  survives  the  man  who  possessed 
it;  survives  his  age, — perhaps  his  country,— 
his  language.    These,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  may 
disappear,  and   be   forgotten.     Governments, 
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tribes  of  men,  chase  each  other,  like  the 
shadows  of  summer  clouds,  on  a  plain.  But 
an  earthly  immortality  belongs  to  a  great  and 
good  character.  History  embalms  it ;  it  lives 
in  its  moral  influence  ;  in  its  authority  ;  in  its 
example ;  in  the  memory  of  the  words  and 
deeds  in  which  it  was  manifested ;  and  as 
every  age  adds  to  the  illustrations  of  its  effi- 
cacy, it  may  chance  to  be  the  best  understood 
by  a  remote  posterity. 


BUNKER    HILL    AND    TANEUIL    HALL. 

I  rejoice,  above  all,  in  this  day's  meeting; 
and  that  the  doors  of  Faneuil  Hall  have  been 
thrown  open  to  this  great  and  patriotic  assem- 
blage ;  a  temple  worthy  the  offering.  The 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  enshrined  within  its 
columns;  and  old  Faneuil  Hall  seems  to  re- 
spond to  old  Bunker  Hill  ;— this  with  the 
ancient  thunders  of  its  eloquence,  and  that 
with  the  thunders  of  the  battle  ;— as  deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  with  the  noise  of  its  water- 
spouts. It  was  beneath  this  roof  that  the 
spirits  of  our  fathers  were  roused  to  that  lofty 
enthusiasm,  which  led  them  up,  calm  and  un- 
resisting, to  the  flaming  terrors  of  the  mount 
of  sacrifice  ; — and  w^ell  does  it  become  us, 
their  children,  to  gather  beneath  the  venerable 
arches,  and  resolve  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  and  duty  to  their  memory  ! 
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DURABLE  MONUMENTS  NECESSARY  TO  PERPETU- 
ATE THE  IDENTITY  OF   CELEBRATED  PLACES. 

That  history  will  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I  certainly  do  not 
doubt ;  but  that  history  alone,  without  sensible 
monuments,  would  preserve  the  knowledge  of 
the  identity  of  the  spot  is  not  so  certain.  "The 
ffime  of  the  immortal  plain  of  Troy,  commem- 
orated by  the  first  of  bards  in  time  and  renown, 
is  coeval  with  history,  and  embalmed  in  its 
earliest  pages.  But  where  the  site  of  Troy  is, 
I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  is  very  doubt- 
ful. Books  have  surely  done  here,  as  much  as 
they  can  ever  do.  A  man  may  seek  it  with 
Strabo  in  his  head  and  Homer  in  his  heart,  and 
he  shall  not  find  it.  Even  the  still  existing 
natural  features  of  the  scene  ,are  not  sufficient 
to  identify  it.  The  "broad  Hellespont"  still 
rolls  into  the  ^.gean.  Tenedos,  that  rich  and 
most  famous  island  city, — which,  when  jEneas 
told  his  tale  to  Dido,  had  sunk  into  a  treacher- 
ous port, — still  keeps  its  station  in  front  of  the 
Troad  ;  but  if  the  spot  where  Troy  stood  can 
be  settled  at  all,  it  is  principally  by  the  simple 
mound,  still  standing,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
erected  to  Achilles.  History  tells  us  of  the 
memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leoni- 
das  and  his  brave  associates  encountered  the 
barbarous  invader.  I  have  searched  in  vain 
for  the  narrow  pass  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  sea.  It  is  gone.  Time, 
which  changes  all   things,  has  changed  th« 
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great'natnral  features  of  the  spot, — in  which 
not  merely  its  geographical,  but,  if  1  may  say  so, 
its  moral  identity  resided, — and  has  stretched 
out  a  broad  plain   in    its  place  ;    but  a   rude 
monumental  pile  still  remains  to  designate  the 
spot  where  the  Spartan  hero  fell.    History  tells 
us  of  the   field   of  Cannre,   where    Hannibal 
overthrew  the  Roman  consuls,  and  slauffhtered 
forty  thousand  of  their  troops,  till  the  Aufidus 
raa  blood.     Why,  sir,  you  cannot,  with  your 
Livy  in  your  hand,  retrace  the  locality.     His- 
tory has  preserved  us  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  where  the  star  of  Cfesar  prevailed 
over  the  star  of  Ponipej  ;  a  battle  which  fixed 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  for  fifteen  centuries. 
It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  Commentaries 
of  Cassar  for  your  guide,  precisely  to  fix  the 
spot  where  it  was  fought.     History  tells  us  of 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  where  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  and  with  them  the  last  hopes  of  Roman 
liberty  were  cloven  down  ;   but  historians  do 
not  all  agree,  within   two  or    three  hundred 
miles,  as  to  the  precise  scene  of  the  action. 
Now,  sir,  I  trust  that  the  memory  of  Bunker 
Hill  will  be  preserved    in    history  as  long  as 
that  of  Troy,  of  Thermopylse,   of  CannfB,  of 
Pharsalia,  or   of  Philippi ;    but  who  is  there, 
that  would  not  wish  that  the  identity  of  this 
precious  spot  should    be  transmitted  with  its 
name  to  posterity  ;  so  that  wiien  our  children, 
in  after  times,  shall  visit  these  hallowed  pre- 
cincts, they  may  know  and   be   assured,  that 
they  stand  upon  the  very  sod,  that  was  raoist- 
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ened  by  the  life-blood  of  the  martyrs  of  that 
eventful  day  ? 

But  I  knov/  and  admit,  that  history  will 
perform  her  duty  to  those  who  fought  and  fell 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Her  duty,  did  I  say  ?  Jtwillj 
be  her  most  glorious  prerogative  to  record  their  | 
deeds,  in  leitt^rs  of  light,  on  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  in  the  annals  of  freedom.  There, 
when  the  tongues  we  now  speak  are  forgotten, 
they  will  be  read,  as  long  and  as  widely,  as 
though  we 

"  Could  write  tbeir  names  on  every  star  that  shines  ; 
Engrawe  their  siory  on  the  living:  sky, 
To  be  for  ever  read  by  every  eye." 

But  history  would  do  this,  though  Bunker 
Hill  were  surrendered  to-morrow  to  the  pick- 
axe and  the  spade  ; — though  it  were  levelled  to 
its  base ; — though  it  were  tarn  from  its  roots, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  But,  sir,  though  books 
will  do  what  they  can,  they  cannot  do  all 
things.  There  are  some  things  which  they 
cannot  do ;  no,  not  if  the  muse  of  history  her- 
self, in  bodily  presentment,  should  take  her 
stand  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  describe  the  scene. 
There  are  things  not  in  the  physical  compe- 
tence of  books  to  effect.  Can  the  dead  letter 
of  history  present  you  the  glowing  lineaments 
of  your  Washington,  as  he  looks  down  upon 
you  from  that  wall  ?  or  reproduce  to  you  his 
majestic  form  in  the  chiselled  marble  .''  Who 
does  not  gnze  with  delight  on  the  portrait  j 
or  the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  « 
where  Stuart,  and  Chautrey,and  Canova  have  i 
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wrought  up  the  silent  canvass  and  the  cold 
marble  into  life  and  beauty  ?  History  would 
transmit  the  record  of  what  he  was  and  what 
he  did,  though  with  sacrilegious  hands,  we 
should  tear  his  image  from  these  walls,  or 
grind  his  statue  to  powder.  But  shall  we,  for 
this  reason,  even  while  we  stand  within  the 
light  of  his  benignant  countenance,  find  the 
heart  to  ask,  what  good  does  it  do  ? 


BLESSINGS    PURCHASED    BY    THE    REVOLUTION. 

Do  you  wish  to  learn  how  much  you  are 
indebted  to  those  who  laid  tJie  foundation  of 
these  your  social  blessings, — do  not  listen  to 
me,  but  look  around  you ;  survey  the  face  of 
the  country, — of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
in  which  you  live.  Go  up  to  the  rising  grounds 
that  overlook  this  most  beautiful  village  ;  con- 
template the  scene  of  activity,  prosperity,  and 
thrift  spread  out  before  you.  Pause  on  the 
feelings  of  satisfaction  with  which  you  dismiss 
your  children  in  the  morning  to  school,  or 
receive  them  home  at  evening;  Ihe  assured 
tranquillity  with  which  you  lie  down  to  repose 
at  night,  half  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  with  unbolted 
doors,  beneath  the  overshadowing  pinions  of 
the  public  peace.  Dwell  upon  the  sacred  calm 
of  the  Sabbath  morn,  when  the  repose  of  man 
and  of  nature  is  awakened  by  no  sound  but 
that  of  the  village  bell,  calling  you  to  go  up 
and  worship  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
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your  conscience;  and  reflect  that  all  these 
blessings  were  purchased  for  you  by  your 
high-souled  fathers,  at  the  cost  of  years  of 
labor,  trial,  and  hardship  ;  of  banishment  from 
their  native  land,  of  persecution  and  bloodshed, 
of  tyranny  and  war.  Think,  then,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Poland  ;  of  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  aye,  ot 
France,  and  of  England  ;  of  any,  and  of  every 
country,  but  your  own  ;  and  )'0U  will  know 
the  weight  of  obligation  you  owe  your  fathers  ; 
and  the  reasons  of  gratitude,  which  should 
prompt  you  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 


DNION. 


Our  union  is  our  strength,  and  our  weaknesg 
too:  Our  strength,  so  long  as  it  exists  unim- 
paired and  cherished  ;  our  weakness,  whenevei 
discord  shall  expose  a  vulnerable  point  to  hos- 
tile ait  or  power.  Even  the  scjmrate  prosperity 
of  the  States,  supposing  they  could  prospei 
separately,  which  they  cannot,  is  not  enough; 
I  had  almost  said,  is  to  be  deprecated.  They 
ought,  for  their  perfect  safely,  to  owe  theii 
prosperity,  in  some  degree,  to  each  other  ;  tf 
mutual  dependence  ;  to  common  interest,  anc 
the  common  feeling  derived  from  it,  or  strength- 
ened by  it. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    WEST. 

We  learn  that  the  growth  of  your  western 
country  is  not  merely  the  progress  of  its  citi- 
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zens  in  numerical  multiplication.  It  is  civiliza- 
tion personified  and  embodied,  going  forth  to 
take  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  the  principle 
of  our  institutions,  advancing  not  so  much 
with  the  toilsome  movement  of  human  agency, 
but  rather  like  the  giand  operations  of  sovereign 
Providence.  It  seems  urged  along  its  stupen- 
idous  course,  as  the  earth  itself  is  propelled  in 
its  orbit,  silent  and  calm,  like  the  moving 
planet,  with  a  speed  we  cannot  measure  ;  yet 
not  like  that,  without  a  monument  to  mark  its 
v,'ay  through  the  vacant  regions  of  space,  but 
scattering  hamlets,  and  villages,  and  cities  on 
its  path, — the  abodes  of  civilized  and  prosper- 
ous millions. 


GREATNESS    OF    LAFAYETTE. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  denied  to 
Lafayette  the  name  of  a  great  man.  What  is 
creatness  ?  Does  goodness  belong  to  great- 
ness, and  make  an  essential  part  of  it  ?  Jf  it 
jdoes,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  the  prominent 
names  in  history,  has  run  through  such  a  ca- 
reer, with  so  little  reproach,  justly  or  unjustly, 
oestowed  ?  Are  military  courage  and  conduct 
Lhe  measure  of  greatness  ?  Lafayette  was 
entrusted  by  Washington  with  all  kinds  of 
service; — the  laborious  and  complicated, which 
required  skill  and  patience,  the  perilous  that 
demanded  nerve  ; — and  we  see  him  keeping  up 
1  pursuit,  effecting  a  retreat,  out-manoeuvring 
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a  wary  adversary  with  a  superior  force,  har- 
monizing the  action  of  French  regular  troops 
and  American  militia,  commanding  an  assault 
at  the  point  of  the  hayonet;  and  all  with  entire 
success  and  brilliant  reputation.  Is  the  readi- 
ness to  meet  vast  responsibility  a  proof  of 
greatness  ?  The  memoirs  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
show  us,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  there 
was  a  moment  in  1789,  when  Lafayette  took 
upon  himself,  as  the  head  of  the  military  force, 
the  entire  responsibility  of  laying  down  the 
basis  of  the  Revolution.  Is  the  cool  and  brave 
administration  of  gigantic  power,  a  mark  of 
greatness  ?  In  all  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  when  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  National  Guard,  an  organized  force  ol 
three  millions  of  men,  who,  for  any  popular 
purpose,  needed  but  a  word,  a  look,  to  put 
them  in  motion, — and  he  their  idol, — we  be- 
hold him  ever  calm,  collected,  disinterested; 
as  free  from  affectation  as  selfishness,  clothed 
not  less  with  humility  than  with  power.  Is 
the  fortitude  required  to  resist  the  multitude 
pressing  onward  their  leader  to  glorious  crime, 
a  part  of  greatness  .''  Behold  him,  the  fugitive 
and  the  victim,  when  he  might  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  Revolution.  Is  the  solitary  and 
unaided  opposition  of  a  good  citizen  to  the 
pretensions  of  an  absolute  ruler,  whose  power 
was  as  boundless  as  his  ambition,  an  effort  of 
greatness  ?  Read  the  letter  of  Lafayette  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  refusing  to  vote  for  him 
as  consul  for  life.    Is  the  voluntary  return,  in 
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idvancing  years,  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  at 
k  moment  like  that,  when  in  1815,  the  pon- 
derous machinery  of  the  French  empire  was 
ivino-  asunder. — stunnino-,  rending,  crushinsf 
jiousands  on  every  side, — a  mark   of  great- 
ness.^    Contemplate  Lafayette  at  the  tribune, 
in  Paris,  when  allied  Europe  was  thundering 
U  its  gates,  and  Napoleon   yet  stood  in   his 
:]esperation  and  at  bay.    Are  dignity,  propriety, 
.'heerfulness,  unerring  discretion  in  new  and 
conspicuous  stations  of  extraordinary  delicacy, 
'1  sign  of  greatness  ?     Watch  his  progress  in 
,his  country,  in  1624  and  1S25,  hear  him  say 
;he  right  word  at  the  right  time,  in  a  series  of 
nterviews,  public  and   private,  crowding  on 
-ach    other    every    day,    for   a   twelvemonth, 
hrougliout  the  Union,  with  every  description 
)f  persons,  without  ever  wounding  for  a  mo- 
nent  the  self-love  of  others,  or  forgetting  the 
lionity  of  his  own  position.     Lastly,  is  it  any 
•roof  of  greatness,  to  be  able,  at  the  age  of 
eventy-three,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  success- 
ui  and  bloodless  revolution; — to  change  the 
lynasty, — to  organize,  exercise,  and  abdicate  a 
nilitary  connnaud  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
f  men  ; — to  take  up,  to  perform,  and  lay  down 
he   most   momeuious,  delicate,  and    perilous 
iuties.  without  passion,  without  hurry,  with- 
out selfishness  ?     Is  it  great  to  disregard  the 
iribes  of  title,  office,  money  ; — to  live,  to  labor, 
nd  suffer  for  great  public  ends  alone  ; — to  ad- 
leie  to  principle  under  all  circumstances  ; — to 
tand  before  Europe  and  America  conspicuous, 
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for  sixty  years,  in  the  most  responsible  stations. 
the  acknowledged  admiration  of  all  good  men: 


TIES    TO    THE    MOTHER    COUNTRY. 

But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  there  are 
many  ties,  which  ought  to  bind  our  feelings  to 
the  land  of  our  fatliers.  It  is  characteristic  ol 
a  magnanimous  people,  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  every  other  nation  ;  especially  of  a 
nation  with  whom  we  have  been  at  variance 
.and  are  now  in  amity ;  and  most  especially  ol 
a  nation  of  common  blood.  Where  are  the 
graves  of  our  fathers  ?  In  England.  The 
school  of  the  free  principles,  in  whicli,  as  the 
last  great  lesson,  the  doctrine  of  our  indepen- 
dence, was  learned, — wheie  did  it  subsist  ?  in 
the  hereditary  love  of  liberty  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  great  names  which, — before 
America  began  to  exist  for  civilization  and 
humanity, — immortalized  the  language  which 
we  speak,  and  made  our  mother  tongue  a  heart- 
stirring  dialect,  whicli  a  man  is  })reud  to  take 
on  his  lips,  whithersoever,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  he  may  wander,  are  English.  If  it  be,  ; 
in  the  language  of  Cowper, 

11 

praise  enoug^li  'i 

To  fill  the  amlpition  of  a  private  man,  i| 

That  Chatham's  Iaiigno;e  is  his  inntlier  tonsfue,  f, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own, 

let  it  not  be  beneatli  the  pride  nor  beyond  the 
gratitude  of  an  American  to  remember,  that 
Wolfe  fell  on  the  soil  of  this  country,  with 
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some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  New  England 
by  his  side ;  and  that  it  was  among  the  last  of 
the  thrilling  exclamations,  with  which  Chat- 
ham shook  the  House  of  Lords  : — "  Were  I  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms  ;  never,  never, 
never  !  " 


REAL  FRAMERS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

I  am  disposed  to  do  all  justice  to  the  memory 
of  each  succeeding  generation.  1  admire  the 
indomitable  perseverance,  with  which  the  con- 
test for  principle  was  kept  up,  under  the  second 
charter.  I  reverence,  this  side  idolatry,  the 
wisdom  and  fortitude  of  the  revolutionary  and 
constitutional  leaders,  but  I  believe  we  ought 
to  go  back  beyond  them  all,  for  ihe  real  framers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  believe  that  its  foun- 
dation stones,  like  those  of  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  lie  deep  and  solid,  out  of  sight,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  walls, — Cyclopean  w^ork, — the 
work  of  the  Pilgrims, — with  nothing  below 
them  but  the  rock  of  ages.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  their  rough  corners,  or  uneven  sides ; 
above  all,  I  will  not  change  them  for  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  of  modern  builders. 


CIVILIZATION     CHECKED     EY     BARBARIAN 
IRRUPTION. 

The  extent  of  country  inhabited  or  rather 
infested  by  barbarous  tribes,  haa  generally  far 
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outweighed  the  civilized  portions ;  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  refine- 
ment, learning,  arts,  laws,  and  religion,  with 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  they  have  created, 
have  been  utterly  swept  away,  and  the  hands 
moved  back  on  the  dial  plate  of  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irruption  of  savage  hordes  into 
civilized  regions. 


INTELLIGENCE    OF    THE    PEOPLE    THE  BULWARK 
OF    LIEERTV. 

A  single  bold  word,  heroic  exploit,  or  gener- 
ous sacrifice,  at  the  fortunate  crisis,  kindles 
the  latent  faculties  of  a  whole  population,  turns 
them  from  beasts  of  burden  into  men  ;  excites 
to  intense  action  and  sympathetic  counsel  mil- 
lions  of  awakened  minds,  and  leads  them  forth 
to  the  contest.  When  such  a  development  of 
mental  energy  has  fairly  taken  place,  the  bat- 
tle is  fought  and  won.'  it  may  be  long  and 
deadly,  it  may  be  brief  and  bloodless.  Freedom 
may  come  quickly  in  robes  of  peace,  or  after 
ages  of  conflict  and  war  ;  but  come  it  will,  and 
abide  it  will,  so  long  as  the  principles  by  which 
it  was  acquired  are  held  sacred. 

Nor  let  us  forget,  that  the  dangers  to  which 
liberty  is  exposed  are  not  all  on  the  side  of 
arbitrary  power.  That  popular  intelligence, 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  rational  freedom  is 
to  be  made,  is  still  more  necessary  to  protect 
it  against  anarchy.    Here  is  the  great  test  of  a 
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people,  who  deserve  their  freedom.  Under  a 
parental  despotism,  the  order  of  the  state  is 
preserved,  and  life  and  property  are  protected, 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  government.  A  meas- 
ure of  liberty, — that  is,  safely  from  irregular 
violence, — is  secured  by  the  constant  presence 
of  that  military  power,  which  is  the  great  en- 
gine of  subjection.  But  beneath  a  free  gov- 
ernment, there  is  nothing  but  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  to  keep  the  people's  peace.  Order 
must  be  preserved,  not  by  a  military  police  or 
regiments  of  horse-guards  ;  but  by  the  sponta- 
neous concert  of  a  well-informed  population, 
resolved  that  the  rights,  which  have  been 
rescued  from  despotism,  shall  not  be  subverted 
by  anarchy.  As  the  disorder  of  a  delicate  sys- 
tem and  the  degeneracy  of  a  noble  nature  are 
spectacles  more  grievous  than  the  corruption 
of  meaner  thinafs,  so  if  we  permit  the  principle 
of  our  government  to  be  subverted,  havoc, 
terror  and  destruction,  beyond  the  measure  of 
ordinary  political  catastrophes  will  be  our  lot. 
This  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
To  no  pe(jple  since  the  world  began,  was  such 
an  amount  of  blessings  and  privileges  ever 
given  in  trust.  No  people  was  ever  so  emi- 
nently made  the  guardians  of  their  own  rights; 
and  if  this  great  experiment  of  rational  liberty 
should  here  be  permitted  to  fail,  1  know  not 
where  or  when  among  the  sons  of  Adam,  it 
iVv'iil  ever  be  resumed. 
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BIRTH    AND    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA. 

But,  sir,  while  on  ibis  happy  occasion  W( 
contemplate,  with  mingled  feelinos  of  pridt 
and  joy,  the  lovely  and  aunfust  form  of  oui 
America,  rising  as  it  were,  from  the  waves  o: 
the  ocean,  with  the  grace  of  youth  in  all  he] 
steps,  and  the  heaven  of  liberty  in  her  eye 
there  is  another  aspect,  under  which  we  ar( 
led  by  natural  association  to  regard  her,  as  w( 
consider  the  family  of  republics  which  havf 
sprung  into  being  beyond  the  mountains.  Th( 
graceful  and  lovely  daughter  has  become  th( 
mother  of  rising  States.  While  our  thoughts 
on  this  day,  are  carried  back  to  the  tombs  o 
our  fathers  beyond  the  sea,  there  are  million: 
of  kindred  Americans  beyond  the  rivers  an( 
mountains,  whose  hearts  are  fixed  on  the  At 
lantic  coast,  as  the  cradle'  of  their  politica 
existence.  If  the  States  of  the  coast  wen 
struck  from  existence,  they  would  alread] 
have  performed  their  share  of  the  great  duty 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  social  transmission 
A  mighty  wilderness  has  been  colonized,  al 
most  within  our  own  day,  by  the  young  mer 
of  the  Atlantic  coast;  not  driven  by  the  arrr 
of  persecution  from  the  land  of  Iheir  birth,  bu' 
parting,  with  tearful  eyes,  from  th«  ir  pleasan' 
homes,  to  follow  the  guiding  hand  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  Western  realms  of  promise. 
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DESIRE    OF    POSTHUMOUS    FAME. 

And  well  does  the  example  of  Harvard  teach 
us,  that  what  is  thus  friven  away,  is,  in  reality, 
the  portion  best  saved  and  longest  kept.  In 
the  public  trusts  to  which  it  is  confided,  it  is 
safe,  as  far  as  any  thincr  human  is  safe,  from 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  else  is  subject. 
Here  neither  private  extravagance  can  squan- 
der, nor  personal  necessity  exhaust  it.  Here, 
it  will  not  perish  with  the  poor  clay,  to  whose 
natural  wants  it  would  else  have  been  appro- 
priated. Here,  unconsumed  itself,  it  will  feed 
the  hunger  of  mind,  the  only  thing  on  earth 
that  never  dies;  and  endure,  and  do  good  for 
ages,  after  the  donor  himself  has  ceased  to  live, 
in  aucrht  but  his  benefactions. 

There  is,  in  the  human  heart,  a  natural 
craving  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  suc- 
ceed us.  It  is  not  the  first  passion  which 
awakens  in  the  soul,  but  it  is  the  strongest 
which  animates,  and  the  last  which  leaves  it. 
It  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  philosophy,  which 
tells  us,  tliat  we  who  live,  and  act,  and  move 
about  the  earth,  and  claim  it  for  our  own,  are 
not  the  human  race ;  that  we  are  but  a  small 
part  of  it ;  that  those  who  are  to  follow  us, 
when  we  are  gone,  and  those  that  here  lie 
slumbering  beneath  our  feet,  are  with  us  but 
one  company,  of  which  we  are  the  smallest 
part.  It  tells  us,  that  the  true  glory  of  man  is 
not  that  which  blazes  out  for  a  moment,  and 
dazzles  the  contemporary  spectator;  but  that 
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which  lives  when  the  natural  life  is  gone; 
which  is  acknowledged  by  a  benefitted  and 
grateful  posterity,  whoin  it  brings  back,  even 
as  it  does  at  this  moment,  with  thankful  offer- 
ings at  an  humble  tomb ;  and  gives  to  an 
otherwise  obscure  name  a  bright  place  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  ages. 


THE    YEOMAN. 


The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil; 
who  feels,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
which  he  lives, — by  the  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions,— he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive  owner 
of  the  land  which  he  tills,  is,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  under  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence, not  easily  imbibed  from -any  other  source. 
He  feels, — other  things  being  equal, — more 
strongly  than  another,  the  character  of  man  as 
the  lord  of  the  inanimate  world.  Of  this  great 
and  wonderful  sphere,  which,  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  upheld  by  his  power,  is  roll- 
ing through  the  heavens,  a  portion  is  his:— 
his,  from  the  centre  to  the  sky.  It  is  the  space, 
on  which  the  generations  before  him  moved  in 
its  round  of  duties  ;  and  he  feels  himself  con- 
nected, by  a  visible  link,  with  those  who  pre- 
ceded him,  as  he  is,  also,  to  those  who  will 
follow  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  transmit  a 
home.  Perhaps  his  farm  has  come  down  to 
him  from  his  fathers.  They  have  gone  to  their 
last  home ;  but  he  can  trace  their  footsteps  over 
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the  daily  scene  of  his  labors.  The  roof  which 
shelters  him,  was  reared  by  those  to  whom  he 
owes  his  being.  Some  interesting  domestic 
tradition  is  connected  with  every  enclosure. 
The  favorite  fruit  tree  was  planted  by  his 
father's  hand.  He  sported,  in  his  boyhood,  by 
the  side  of  the  brook,  which  still  winds  through 
his  meadow.  Through  that  field,  lies  the  path 
to  the  village  school  of  his  earliest  days.  He 
still  hears  from  his  window,  the  voice  of  the 
Sabbath  bell,  which  called  his  fathers  and  his 
forefathers  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  near  at 
hand  is  the  spot  where  he  laid  his  parents  down 
to  rest,  and  where  he  trusts,  when  his  hour  is 
come,  he  shall  be  dutifully  laid  by  his  children. 
These  are  the  feelings  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
Words  cannot  paint  them  ;  gold  cannot  buy 
them  ; — they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  fountains 
of  the  heart;— they  are  the  life-spring  of  a 
fresh,  healthy,  generous  national  character. 


COLONIZATION    SOCIETY. 

Sir,  when  men  have  a  great,  benevolent, 
and  holy  object  in  view,  of  permanent  interest, 
obstacles  are  nothing.  If  it  fails  in  the  hands 
of  one,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  anotlier.  If  it 
exceeds  the  powers  of  an  individual,  society 
will  unite  toward  the  desired  end.  If  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  one  country  is  insuf- 
ficient, the  kindred  spirits  of  foreign  countries 
will  lend  their  aid.  If  it  remain  unachieved 
by  one  generation,  it  goes  down,  as  a  heritage 
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of  duty  and  honor,  to  the  next;  and,  through 
the  long  chain  of  counsels  and  effoits,  from  the 
first  conception  of  the  benevolent  mind,  that 
planned  tlie  great  work,  to  its  final  and  glorious 
accomplishment,  there  is  a  steady  and  unseen,, 
but  irresistible  co-operation  of  that  divine  influ-  ^ 
ence,  which  orders  all  things  for  good. 

Am  I  told,  that  the  work  we  have  in  hand 
is  too  great  to  be  done  ?  Too  great,  I  ask,  to 
be  done  when;  too  great  to  be  done  by  lokom? 
Too  great,  I  adtnit,  to  be  done  at  once;  too 
great  to  be  done  by  this  Society ;  too  great  to 
be  done  by  this  generation,  perhaps;  but  not 
too  great  to  be  done.  Nothing  is  too  great  to 
be  done,  which  is  founded  on  truth  and  justice, 
and  which  is  pursued  with  the  meek  and  gen- 
tle spirit  of  Christian  love.  The  work  is  doubt- 
less too  gTcat  to  be  entirely  efl^ected  by  this 
Society,  by  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  of  its 
friends,  perhaps  for  the  present  and  the  next 
succeeding  generation.  But  is  it  too  great  for 
the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  world? 
Is  it  too  great  for  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United 
States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  France,  and 
the  other  Christian  countries,  already  pledged 
to  the  cause  ^  Is  it  too  great  for  the  trans- 
mitted purpose,  the  perpetuated  concert  of  gen- 
erations succeeding  generations,  for  centuries 
to  come  .?  Sir,  I  may'ask,  without  irreverence, 
in  a  case  like  this,  though  it  be  too  great  for 
man,  is  it  too  great  fi)r  that  August  Puovi- 
DENCE  whose  counsels  run  along  the  line  of 
ages,  and  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day .'' 
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MORAL    REVOLUTION. 

But  this  revolution  connects  itself  with  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  suggests  the 
principles  of  education  as  the  duty  and  calling- 
of  man,  precisely  because  it  is  not  the  work  of 
violent  hands,  but  the  law  of  our  being.     It  is 
not  an  outraged  populace,  rising  in  their  wrath 
and  fury,  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  centuries 
of  oppression.      Nor   is   it   an   inundation    of 
strange  barbarians,  issuing,  nation  after  nation^ 
from  some  remote  and   inexhaustible  officina 
gentium,  lashed   forward  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction  by   the    chosen    scourges   of  God ; 
although  these  are  the  means  by°which,  when 
corruption  has  attained  a  height  beyond   the 
reach  of  ordinary  influences,  a°preparation  for 
a  great  and  radical   revolution  is  made.    But 
the  revolution  of  which  1  speak,  and   which 
furnishes  the  principles  of  ihe  great  duty  of 
education, — all-comprehensive  and    unsparing 
as  it  is,— is  to  be  effected  by  a  gentle  race  of 
beings,  just   stepping   over   the    threshold    of 
childhood,  many   of  them    hardly  crept   into 
existence.     They  are  to  be  found  within  the 
hmits  of  our  own  country,  of  our  own  com- 
munity, beneath  our  own  roofs,  climbino-  about 
our  necks.     Father,  he  whom  you  folded  in 
your  arms,  and  carried  in  your  bosom  ;  whom, 
with  unutterable  anxiety,  you  watched  throuo-h 
the   perilous  j^ears  of  childhood,   whom  ySu 
have  brought  down  to  college,  this  very  com- 
mencement, and  are  dismissing  from  beneath 
your  paternal  guard,  with  tearful  eyes  and  an 
5 
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aching  heart ;  it  is  he,  who  is  destined,  (if 
your  ardent  prayers  are  heard),  to  outlliunder 
you  at  the  forum  and  in  the  Senate  House! 
Fond  mother,  the  future  rival  of  your  not  yet 
fading  charms,  the  inatre  pulcra  filia  pidcrior, 
is  the  rose  bud,  which  is  beginning  to  open 
and  blush  by  your  side  !  Destined  to  super- 
cede us  in  all  we  hold  dear,  they  are  the  ob- 
jects of  our  tenderest  cares.  Soon  to  outnum- 
ber us,  we  spare  no  pains  to  protect  and  rear 
them;  and  the  strongest  instinct  of  our  hearts 
viro-es  us,  by  every  device  and  appliance,  to 
bring  forward  those  who  are  to  fill  our  places, 
possess  our  fortunes,  wear  our  honors,  snatch 
the  lautel  from  our  heads,  the  words  from  our 
lips,  the  truncheon  of  command  from  our 
hands,  and  at  last  gently  crowd  us,  worn  out 
and  useless,  from  the  scene. >  ; ; 


EDUCATION. 


It  is  for  this  state  of  things,  that  the  present 
generation  is  to  educate  and  train  its  suc- 
cessors ;  and  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
their  education  is  conducted,  on  the  liber- 
ality, magnanimity,  and  single-heartedness 
with  which  we  go  about  this  great  work-^ 
each  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
opportunities  and  vocation, — will,  of  course, 
depend  the  honor  and  success  with  which 
those  who  come  after  us  will  perform  their 
parts  on  the  great  stage  of  life. 

The  reflection   of  itself,   would  produce  a 
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deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  great 
work  of  education  to  be  performed  by  the 
present  generation  of  men.  But  we  must 
lariher  lake  into  consideration,  in  order  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  tlie  subject,  the 
quality  of  that  principle  which  is  to  receive, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  impart,  the  education; 
that  is,  of  the  mind  of  this  age  acting  upon 
the  viind  of  the  next ;  both  natures  indefinitely 
expansive,  in  their  capicities  of  action  and 
apprehension  ; — natures,  whose  powers  have 
never  been  defined  ;  whose  depths  have  never 
been  sounded;  whose  orbit  can  be  measured 
alone  by  that  superior  intelligence  which  has 
assigned  its  limits,  if  limits  it  have.  When  we 
consider  this,  we  gain  a  vastly  extended  and 
elevated  notion  of  the  duty  which  is  to  be 
performed.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  put  in 
action  the  entire  mental  power  of  the  present 
day,  in  iLs  utmost  stretch,  consistent  with 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  so  as  to  develope 
and  form  the  utmost  amount  of  capacity, 
intelligence,  and  usefulness,  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power  and  happiness,  in  that  which 
is  to  follow.  We  are  not  merely  to  transmit 
the  world  as  wo  receive  it;  to  teach,  in  a 
stationary  repetition,  the  arts  which  we.  have 
received  ;  as  the  dove  builds  this  year  just 
such  a  nest  as  was  built  by  the  dove  that 
went  out  from  the  ark,  when  the  waters  had 
abated;  but  we  are  to  apply  the  innumera- 
ble discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements, 
which  have   been    sucessively   made   in   the 
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world,  and  never  more  than  of  late  years,— 
and  combine,  and  elaborate  them  into  one 
grand  system  of  increased  instrumentality, 
condensed  energy,  invigorated  agency,  and 
quickened  vitality,  in  forming  and  bringing 
forward  our  successors. 


PROGRESS    OF    TRUTH. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  laws 
of  intellectual  progress,  that  the  judicious 
labors,  the  profound  reasonings,  the  sublime 
discoveries,  the  generous  sentiments  of  great 
intellects,  rapidly  work  their  way  into  the 
common  channel  of  public  opinion,  find  access 
to  the  general  mind,  raise  the  universal  stand- 
ard of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors,  pro- 
mote arts  of  daily  application,  and  come  home 
at  last  to  the  fireside,  in  the  shape  of  increasrd 
intelligence,  skill,  comfort  and  virtue;  which, 
in  their  turn,  by  an  instantaneous  reaction, 
multiply  the  numbers  and  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  engage  in  the  farther  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  of  truth.  In  this  way,  a 
constant  circulation,  like  that  of  the  life-blood, 
takes  place  in  the  intellectual  world.  Truth 
travels  down  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  to 
the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  up  from  the 
simplest  perceptions  of  an  awakened  intellect 
to  the  discoveries,  which  almost  change  the 
.face  of  the  world.  At  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress it  is  genial,  luminous,  creative.  When 
first   struck   out   by  some   distinguished  and 
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fortunate  genius,  it  may  address  itself  only  to 
a  few  minds  of  kindred  power.  It  exists  then 
only  in  the  highest  forms  uf  science;  it  cor- 
rects former  systems,  and  authorizes  new  gen- 
eralizations. Discussions,  controversy  begins; 
more  trutli  is  elicited,  more  errors  exploded, 
more  doubts  cleared  up,  more  phenomena 
drawn  into  the  circle,  unexpected  connexions 
of  kindred  sciences  are  traced,  and  in  each 
step  of  the  progress,  the  number  rapidly  grows 
of  those  who  are  prepared  to  comprehend  and 
carry  on  some  branches  of  the  investigation, — 
till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  every  order  of  intel- 
lect has  been  kindled,  from  that  of  the  sublime 
discoverer  to  tlie  practical  machinist;  and  every 
department  of  knowledge  been  enlarged,  from 
the  most  abstruse  and  transcendental  theory 
to  the  daily  arts  of  life. 


NECESSITY  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. 

Contemplate,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  one 
of  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  forest,  cove- 
red with  thousands  and  thousands  of  acorns. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  acorns  that  does  not 
carry  within  itself  the  germ  of  a  perfect  oak, 
as  lofty  and  as  wide  spreading  as  the  parent 
stock;  which  does  not  enfold  the  rudiments  of 
a  tree  that  would  strike  its  roots  in  the  soil, 
and  lift  its  branches  toward  the  heavens,  and 
brave  the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters.  It 
needs  for  this  but  a  handful  of  soil,  to  receive 
the  acorn  as  it  falls,  a  little  moisture  to  nourish 
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it,  and  protection  from  violence  till  the  root  is 
struck.  It  needs  but  these;  and  these  it  does 
need,  and  these  it  must  have;  and  for  want  of 
them,  trifling  as  tliey  seem,  there  is  not  one 
out  of  a  thousand  of  those  innumerable  acorns, 
which  is  destined  to  become  a  tree. 

Look  abroad  through  the  cities,  the  towns, 
the  villages  of  our  beloved  country,  and  think 
of  what  materials  their  population,  in  many 
parts  already  dense,  and  every  where  rapidly 
growing,  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up.  It  is 
not  lifeless  enginery,  it  is  not  animated  ma- 
chines, it  is  not  brute  beasts,  trained  to  subdue 
the  earth:  it  is  rational,  intellectual  beings. 
There  is  not  a  mind,  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  our  community,  that  is  not  capa- 
ble of  making  large  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  no  one  can  pr-esume  to  tell  or 
limit  the  number  of  those  who  are  gifted  with 
all  the  talent  required  for  the  noblest  discove- 
ries. They  have  naturally  all  the  senses  and 
all  the  faculties — I  do  not  say  in  as  high  a 
degree,  but  who  shall  say  in  no  degree  ? — 
possessed  by  Newton,  or  Franklin,  or  Fulton. 
It  is  but  a  little  which  is  wanted  to  awaken 
every  one  of  these  minds  to  the  conscious 
possession  and  the  active  exercise  of  its 
wonderful  powers.  But  this  little,  generally 
speaking,  is  indispensable.  How  much  more 
wonderful  an  instrument  is  an  eye  than  a 
telescope  !  Providence  has  furnished  this  eye; 
but  art  must  contribute  the  telescope,  or  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  remain  unnoticed.    It 
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l^or  want  of  the  little,  that  human  means  must 
idd  to  the  wonderful  capacity  for  improve- 
ment born  in  man,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  intellect,  innate  in  our  race,  perishes 
undeveloped  and  unknown.  When  an  acorn 
falls  upon  an  unfavorable  spot,  and  decays 
there,  we  know  the  extent  of  the  loss  ; — it  is 
'that  of  a  tree,  like  the  one  from  which  it 
fell  ;_but  when  the  intellect  of  a  rational 
being,  for  want  of  culture,  is  lost  to  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  was  created,  it  is  a  loss 
which  no  one  can  measure,  either  for  time  or 
for  eternity. 


THE  WARRIOR  ARMING  AGAIN  AT  THE  SUMMONS 
OF    LIBERTY. 

No  wonder  that  they  started  again  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  no  wonder  that  men, 
who  had  followed  the  mere  summons  of  alle- 
giance and  loyalty  to  the  shores  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
should  obey  the  cry  of  instinct,  which  called 
them  to  defend  their  homes.  The  blood  which 
was  not  too  precious  to  be  shed  upon  the 
iplains  of  Abraham,  in  order  to  wrest  a  distant 
colony  from  the  dominion  of  France,  might 
well  be  expected  to  flow  like  water,  in  defence 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  man. 
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EXTENSION       OF       THE       REPUBLIC THE       LAST 

EXPERIMENT    OF    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Though  it  may  never  again  be  the  fortune 
of  our  country  to  bring  witliin  the  compass  of 
half  a  century  a  contrast,  so  dazzling  as  this, 
yet  in  its  grand  and  steady  progress,  the  career 
of  duty  and  usefulness  will  be  run  by  all  its 
children,  under  a  constantly  increasing  excite- 
ment. The  voice,  which,  in  the  morning  of 
life,  shall  awaken  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
the  land,  will  be  echoed  back  by  a  community, 
incalculably  swelled  in  all  its  proportions,  be- 
fore ihat  voice  shall  be  hushed  in  death.  The 
writer,  by  whom  the  noble  features  of  our 
scenery  shall  be  sketched  with  a  glowing  pen- 
cil, the  traits  of  our  romantic  early  history 
gathered  up  with  filial  zeal,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  character  seized  with  delicate  per- 
ception, cannot  mount  so  entirely  and  rapidly 
to  success,  but  that  ten  years  will  add  new 
millions  to  the  numbers  of  his  readers.  The 
American  statesman,  the  orator,  whose  voice 
is  already  heard  in  its  supremacy,  irom  Florida 
to  Maine,  whose  intellectiial  empire  already 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Alexander's,  has 
yet  new  states  and  new  nations  starting  into 
being,  the  willing  tributaries  to  his  sway. 

This  march  of  our  population  westward  has 
been  attended  with  consequences  in  some 
degree  novel,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  a  fact  somewhat  difficult  of  expla- 
nation,  that  the   refinement  of   the   ancient 
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nations  seemed   almost  wholly  devoid   of  an 
elastic  and  expansive  principle.     The  arts  of 
Greece  were  enchained  to  her  islands  and  her 
coasts  ;  they  did  not  penetrate  the  interior,  at 
least  not  in  every  direction.     The  language 
and   literature   of  Athens  were   as  much  un- 
known, to  the   north  of  Pindus,  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Gre- 
cian   refinement,   as    they   were    in    Scythia. 
Thrace,  whose  mountain  tops   may  almost  be 
seen  from  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sunium,  was  the  proverbial   abode  of  bar- 
barism.    Though  the  colonies  of  Greece  were 
scattered  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  of  France,  of 
Spain,   and  of  Africa,  no  extension   of  their 
population  far  into  the  interior  took  place,  and 
the  arts  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  cities,  where  they  were  cultivated.     How 
different  is  the  picture  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
arts    and    improvements   of  civilization,  from 
the  coast  to  the  interior  of  America  !     Popula- 
tion advances  westwnrd  with  a  rapidity,  which 
numbers    may    describe    indeed,   but    cannot 
represent,    with    any    vivacity,    to   the    mind. 
The  wilderness,  which  one  year  is  impassable, 
is  traversed  the   next  by  the  caravans   of  the 
industrious  emigrants,  who  go  to  follow  the 
setting  sun  wilh  the  language,  the  institutions, 
and   the  aits  of  civilized  hfe.     It  is  not  the 
irruption  of  wild  barbarians,  sent  to  visit  the 
wrath  of  God   on  a   degenerate  empire  ;  it  is 
not  the  inroad  of  disciplmed   banditti,  mar- 
shalled by  the  intrigues  of  ministers  and  kings. 
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It  is  the  human  family,  led  out  to  possess  its 
broad  patrimony.  The  states  and  nations, 
which  are  springing  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri,  are  bound  to  us,  by  the  dearest  ties 
of  a  common  language,  a  common  government, 
and  a  common  descent.  Before  New  England 
can  look  with  coldness  on  their  rising  myriads, 
she  must  forget  that  some  of  the  best  of  her 
own  blood  is  beating  in  their  veins ;  that  her 
hardy  children,  with  their  axes  on  their 
shoulders,  have  been  literally  among  the  poi- 
neers  in  this  march  of  humanity ;  that  young 
as  she  is,  she  has  become  the  mother  of  popu- 
lous states.  What  generous  mind  would  sac- 
rifice to  a  selfish  preservation  of  local  prepon- 
derance, the  delioht  of  beholdinof  civilized 
nations  rising  up  in  the  desert ;  and  the 
language,  the  manners,  the  institutions,  to 
which  he  has  been  reared,  carried  with  his 
household  gods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ?  Who  can  forget  that  this  exten- 
sion of  our  territorial  limits  is  the  extension  of 
the  empire  of  all  we  hold  dear  ;  of  our  laws, 
of  our  character,  of  the  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors, of  the  great  achievements  in  our  history .' 
Whithersoever  the  sons  of  the  thirteen  states 
shall  wander,  to  southern  or  western  climes, 
they  will  send  back  their  hearts  to  the  rocky 
shores,  the  battle  fields,  and  the  intrepid  coun- 
cils of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  vicissitude.  They  have 
become  already  matter  of  history,  of  poetry,  of 
eloquence  : 
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The  love,  where  death  has  set  his  seal 
Nor  ag-e  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow. 

Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  blood  may  burn, 
parties  be  formed,  and  interests  may  seem  to 
3lash  ;  but  the  great  bonds  of  the  nation  are 
Jinked  to  what  is  passed.  The  deeds  of  the 
great  men,  to  whom  this  country  owes  its 
brigin  and  growth,  are  a  patrimony,  I  know, 
bf  which  its  children  will  never  deprive  them- 
selves. As  long  as  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  shall  flow,  those  men  and  those  deeds 
will  be  remembered  on  their  banks.  The 
sceptre  of  government  may  go  where  it  will ; 
3Ut  that  of  patriotic  feeling  can  never  depart 
Tom  Judah.  In  all  that  mighty  region,  which 
s  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary 
streams — the  valley  co-extensive  with  the 
temperate  zone — will  there  be,  as  long  as  the 
aame  of  America  shall  last,  a  father,  that  will 
aot  take  his  children  on  his  knee  and  recount 
lo  them  the  events  of  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  seven- 
Leenth  of  June,  and  the  fourth  of  July  ? 

This  then  is  the  theatre,  on  which  the  intel- 
lect of  America  is  to  appear,  and  such  the 
motives  to  its  exertion  ;  such  the  mass  to  be 
influenced  by  its  energies,  such  the  ciowd  to 
witness  its  efforts,  such  the  glory  to  crown  its 
success.  If  I  err,  in  this  happy  vision  of  my 
country's  fortunes,  I  thank  God  for  an  error  so 
animating.  If  this  be  false,  may  I  never  know 
the  truth.     Never  may  you,  my   friends^  bo 
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under  any  other  feeling,  than  that  a  great,  a 
growing,  an  immeasurably  expanding  country 
is  calling  upon  you  for  your  best  services. 
The  name  and  character  of  our  Alma  Mater 
have  always  been  carried  by  some  of  our 
brethren  thousands  of  miles  from  her  venerable 
walls;  and  thousands  of  miles  still  farther 
westward,  the  communities  of  kindred  men 
are  fast  gathering,  whose  minds  and  hearts 
will  act  in  sympathy  with  yours. 

The  most  powerful  motives  call  on  us,  as 
scholars,  for  those  efforts,  which  our  common 
country  demands  of  all  her  children.  Most  of 
us  are  of  that  class,  who  owe  whfitever  of 
knowledge  has  shone  into  our  minds,  to  the 
free  and  popular  institutions  of  our  native  land. 
There  are  few  of  us,  who  may  not  be  permitted 
to  boast,  that  we  have  been  rt^ared  in  an  honest 
poverty  or  a  frugal  competence,  and  owe  every 
thing  to  those  means  of  education,  which  are 
equally  open  to  all.  We  are  summoned  to 
new  energy  and  zeal  by  the  high  nature  of  the 
experiment  we  are  appointed  in  Providence  to 
make,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  theatre  on 
which  it  is  to  be  performed.  When  the  old 
world  afforded  no  longer  any  hope,  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  open  this  last  refuge  of  humanity. 
The  atttempt  has  begun,  and  is  going  on,  far 
from  foreign  corruption,  on  the  broadest  scale, 
and  under  the  most  benignant  prospects  ;  and 
it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve  the  great 
problem  in  human  society,  to  settle,  and  that 
forever,    the    momentous    (question — whether 
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mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely  popular 
system  ?     One   might   almost  think,  without 
extravagance,  that  the  departed  wise  and  good 
of  all  places  and  times,  are  looking  down  from 
their  happy  seats  to  witness  what  shall  now 
be  done  by  us  ;  that  they  who  lavished  their 
treasures  and  their  blood  of  old,  who  labored 
and  suffered,  who  spake  and  wrote,  who  fought 
and  perished,  in  the  one  great  cause  of  Free- 
dom and  Truth,  are  now  hanging  from  their 
orhs  on  high,  over  the  last  solemn  experiment 
of  humanity.     As  1  have  wandered  over  the 
spots,  once  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and  mused 
amonar  the  prostrate  colunms  of  their  Senate 
Houses  and  Forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to 
hear  a  voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages  ; 
from  the  sepulchres  of  the  nations,  which  died 
before  the  sight.     They  exhort  us,  they  adjure 
us  to  be  faitliful  to  our  trust.     They  implore 
us,  by  the  long  trials  of  strugglifig  humanity, 
by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed  ;  by  the 
dear  faith,   which  has  been  plighted  by  pure 
hands,  to  the  holy  cause  of  truth  and  man  ;  by 
ihe  awful  secrets  of  the  prison  houses,  where 
the  sons  of  freedom  have  been  immured  ;  by 
the  noble  heads  which  hone  been  brought  to 
the  block  ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  elo- 
quent ruins  of  nations,  they  conjure  us  not  to 
quench  the  light  which  is  rising  on  the  world. 
Greece  cries  to  us,  by  the  convulsed  lips  of 
her  poisoned,  dying  Dtmosthenes ;  and  Rome 
pleads  with  us,  in  the  mute  persuasion  of  her 
mangled  Tully 
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THE    PIONEER    OF    THE    WEST. 

What  have  we  seen  in  all  the  newly  settled 
portions  of  the  Union  ?  The  hardy  and  eiitor- 
prising  youth  finds  society  in  the  older  settle- 
ments  comparatively  filled  up.  His  portion  o] 
the  old  fiimily  fiirm  is  too  narrow  to  satisfy  his 
wants  or  his  desires,  and  he  goes  forth,  with 
the  paternal  blessing,  and  generally  with  little  ' 
else,  to  take  up  his  share  of  the  rich  heritage.  ' 
wliich  the  God  of  nature  has  spread  belorc 
him  in  this  western  world.  He  quits  the  land 
of  his  fathers, — the  scenes  of  his  early  days,— 
with  tender  regret  glistening  in  his  *^eye. 
though  hope  mantles  on  his  cheek.  He  does 
not,  as  he  departs,  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
venerated  soil  from  his  feet ;  but  he  goes  on 
the  bank  of  some  distant  river,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
He  piously  bestows  the  name  of  the  spot  where 
he  was  born,  on  the  spot  to  which  he  has 
wandered  ;  and  while  he  is  laboring  with  the  , 
difficulties,  struggling  with  the  privations. ) 
languishing  perhaps  under  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  new  settlement  and  the  freshly 
opened  soil,  he  remembers  the  neighborhood 
whence  he  sprang;  the  roof  that  sheltered  his 
infancy  ;  the  spring  that  gushed  from  the  rock 
by  his  father's  door ;  where  he  was  wont  to 
bathe  his  heated  forehead,  after  the  toil  of  his 
youthful  sports ;  the  village  school-house  ;  the 
rural  church  ;  the  graves  of  his  father  and  his 
mother.     In  a  few  years  a  neyf  community  has 
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been  formed ;  the  forest  has  disappeared,  be- 
neath the  sturdy  arm  of  the  emigrant ;  his 
children  have  grown  up,  the  hardy  offspring  of 
the  new  clime  ;  and  the  rising  settlement  is 
already  linked  in  all  its  partialities  and  associ- 
ations with  that  from  which  its  fathers  and 
founders  had  wandered. 


THE    INDIAN. 

I  Yes !  the  savage  fought  a  relentless  war  ; 
but  he  fought  for  his  native  land,  for  the 
mound  that  covered  the  bones  of  his  parents ; 
he  fought  for  his  squaw  and  pappoose  ; — no,  I 
will  not  defraud  them  of  the  sacred  names, 
which  our  hearts  understand  ; — he  fought  for 
his  wife  and  children.  He  would  have  been, 
not  a  savasre, — he  would  have  been  a  thing, 
for  which  language  has  no  name, — for  which 
neither  human  nor  brute  existence  has  a  par- 
allel,— if  he  had  not  fought  for  them.  Why, 
the  very  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  will  spring  at  the 
throat  of  the  hunter,  that  enters  her  den  ; — the 
bear,  the  catamount,  will  fight  for  his  hollow 
tree.     The   Indian  was   a  man  ; — a  degraded, 

I  ignorant  savage,  but  a  human  creature, — aye, 
and  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

****** 

Is  there  any  thing, — I  do  not  say  in  the 
range  of  humanity; — is  there  any  thing  ani- 
mated, that  would  not  struggle  against  this  ? 
Is  there, — I  do  not  say  a  man, — who  has  ever 
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looked  in  the  face  of  his  sleeping  child  ; — a 
woman, 

that  has  given  suck,  and  knows 


How  tender  'lis  to  lore  the  babe,  that  milks  her  ; 

is  there  a  dumb  beast,  a  brute  creature,  a  thing 
of  earth  or  of  air,  the  lowest  in  creation,  so  it 
be  not  wholly  devoid  of  that  mysterious 
instinct  which  binds  the  generations  of  beino-g 
together,  that  will  not  use  the  arms,  which 
nature  has  given  it,  if  you  molest  the  spot 
where  its  fledglings  nestle,  where  its  cubs  are 
crying  for  their  meat  ? 


KNOWLEDGE    PROGRESSIVE    AND    INFINITE. 

And  are  the  properties  of  matter  all  discov- 
ered ?  its  laws  all  found  out?  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  applied  all  detected  ?  I  can- 
not believe  it.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  truths 
now  unknown  are  in  reserve,  to  reward  the 
patience  and  the  labors  of  future  lovers  of 
truth,  which  will  go  as  far  beyond  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  the  last  generation,  as  these  do 
beyond  all  that  Vv^as  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  The  pages  are  infinite  in  that  great 
volume,  which  was  written  by  the  hand 
divine,  and  they  are  to  be  gradually  turned, 
perused,  and  announced,  to  benefited  and 
grateful  generations,  by  genius  and  patience ; 
and  especially  by  patience  ;  by  untiring, 
enthusiastic,  self-devoting  patience.  The  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  art  and  science 
is  indeed  vast.    We  are  ready  to  think  a  pause 
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must  follow  ;  that  the  goal  must  be  at  hand. 
But  there  is  no  goal;  and  there  can  be  no 
pause ;  for  art  and  science  are  in  themselves 
progressive  and  infinite.  They  are  moving 
powers,  animated  principles  :  they  are  instinct 
with  life  ;  they  are  themselves  the  intellectual 
life  of  man.  iNothing  can  arrest  them,  which 
does  not  plunge  the  entire  order  of  society 
into  barbarism.  There  is  no  end  to  truth,  no 
bound  to  its  discovery  and  application  ;  and  a 
man  might  as  well  think  to  build  a  tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  he  could  grasp  Sirius  in  his 
hand,  as  prescribe  a  limit  to  discovery  and  in- 
vention. Never  do  we  more  evince  our  arrogant 
ignorance,  than  when  we  boast  our  knowledge. 
True  Science  is  modest;  for  her  keen,  sagaci- 
jus  eye  discerns  that  there  are  deep,  undevel- 
oped mysteries  where  the  sciolist  sees  all  plain. 


WELCOME    TO   LAFAYETTE. 

Welcome,  friend  of  our  fathers,  to  our 
shores  !  Happy  are  our  eyes  that  behold  those 
irenerable  features.  Enjoy  a  triumph,  such  as 
lever  conqueror  nor  monarch  enjoyed,  the 
•issurance  that  throughout  America,  there  is 
lot  a  bosom,  which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and 
rratitude  at  the  sound  of  your  name.  You 
lave  already  met  and  saluted,  or  will  soon 
neet,  the  few  that  remain,  of  the  ardent 
mtriots,  prudent  counsellors,  and  brave  war- 
•iors,  with  whom  you  were  associated  in 
ichieving  our  liberty.     But  vou  have  looked 

I 
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round  in  vain  for  the  faces  of  many,  who 
would  have  lived  years  of  pleasure  on  a  day 
like  this,  with  their  old  companion  in  arms  and 
brother  in  peril.  Lincoln,  and  Green,  an© 
Knox,  and  Hamilton,  are  gone;  the  heroes  o- 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown  have  fallen,  before 
the  only  foe  they  could  not  meet.  Above  all 
the  first  of  heroes  and  of  men,  the  friend  o 
your  youth,  the  more  than  friend  of  hit 
country,  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil  h( 
redeemed.  On  the  banks  of  his  Potomac,  h( 
lies  in  glory  and  peace.  You  will  revisit  tht 
hospitable  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  but  hin 
whom  you  venerated  as  we  did,  you  will  no' 
meet  at  its  door.  His  voice  of  consolation 
which  reached  you  in  the  Austrian  dungeons 
cannot  now  break  its  silence,  to  bid  you  wel 
come  to  his  own  roof  But  the  gratefu 
children  of  America  will  bid  you  welcome,  ii 
his  name.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  ou 
shores ;  and  whithersoever  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  continent  your  course  shall  tak( 
you,  the  ear  that  hears  you  shall  bless  you,  tht 
eye  that  sees  you  shall  bear  witness  to  you 
and  every  tongue  exclaim,  with  heartfelt  joy 
welcome,  welcome  Lafayette. 


KNOWLEDGE    ADVANCED    BY   THE   INTERCOURSI 
OF    CULTIVATED    MINDS. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  one  of  the  grea 
secrets  of  the  power  of  education,  in  its  appli 
cation  to  large  numbers,  is,  that  it  is  a  mutual 
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work.     Man  has  three  teachers, — the  school- 
master,— himself. — his  neiglibor.    The  instruc- 
tions of  the  two  first  commence  together  ;  and 
long  after  the  functions  of  the  scliool -master 
have  been  discharged,  the  duties  of  the   two 
last  go  on  together ;  and  what  they  effect  is 
j  vastly  more  important   than   the  work  of  the 
teacher,  if  estimated  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge self-acquired,  or  caught  by  the  collision 
or  sympathy  of  other  minds,  compared  with 
I  that  which  is  directly  imparted  by  the  school- 
!  master,  in  the  morning  of  life.     In  fact,  what 
I  we  learn  at  school  and  in  college,  is  but  the 
!  foundation  of  the  great  work  of  self-instruction 
and  mutual  instruction,  with  which  the  real 
education  of  life  begins,  when  what  is  com- 
imonly  called  the  education  is  finished.     The 
[daily   intercourse    of    cultivated    minds, — the 
emulous   exertions    of  the    fellow-votaries    of 
knowledge, — controversy, — the  inspiring  sym- 
pathy of  a  curious  and  intelligent  public,  are 
all  powerful  in  putting  each  individual  intel- 
lect to  the  stretch  of  its  capacity.     A  hint, — a 
proposition, — an  inquiry,  proceeding  from  one 
mind,  awakens    new   trains  of  thought  in   a 
kindred    mind,    surveying   the    subject    from 
other  points  of  view,  and   with  other  habits 
and  resources  of  illustration ; — and  thus  truth 
is   constantly  multiplied  and    propagated,  by 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  thous- 
ands engaged  in  its  pursuit.     Hence  the  phe- 
nomena of  Periclean,  Augustan,  and  Medicean 
ages,  and  golden  eras  of  improvement ; — and 
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hence  the  education  of  each  individual  mind,  ji 
instead  of  being  merely  the  addition  of  one  to  ^ 
the  well-instructed  and  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  is  the  introduction  of  ^ 
another  member  into  the  great  family  of  intel- 
lects, each  of  which  is  a  point  not  merely 
bright  but  radiant,  and  competent  to  throw  off 
the  beams  of  light  and  truth  in  every  direc- 
tion. Mechanical  forces,  from  the  moment 
they  are  put  in  action,  by  the  laws  of  matter 
grow  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  are  ex- 
hausted. With  each  new  application,  some- 
thing of  their  intensity  is  consumed.  It  can 
only  be  kept  up  by  a  continued  or  repeated 
resort  to  the  source  of  power.  Could  Archi- 
medes have  found  his  place  to  stand  upon,  and 
a  lever  with  which  he  could  heave  the  earth 
from  its  orbit,  the  utmost  he  could  have 
eifected  would  have  been  to  make  it  fall  a 
dead  weight  into  the  sun.  Not  being  already 
previously  known  and  recorded, — is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge. 
From  this  principle  also,  we  are  led  to  an  easy 
explanation  of  those  curious  appearances  of 
simultaneous  discoveries  in  art  and  science,  of 
which  literary  history  records  many  exam- 
ples ; — such  as  the  rival  pretensions  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz, — of  Arkwright  and  Hargraves, — 
of  Priestly  and  Lavoisier, — of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster,— of  Young  and  Champollion,  which 
show,  that  at  any  given  period,  especially  in  a 
state  of  society  favorable  to  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  arc 
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SO  sure  and  regular,  that  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  different  persons,  in  different 
countries,  to  fall  into  the  same  train  of  reflec- 
tion and  thought,  and  to  come  to  results  and 
discoveries,  which, — injuriously  limitincr  the 
creative  powers  of  the  intellect,  we  are  ready 
to  ascribe  to  imitation  or  plagiarism. 


DEERFIELD. 


As  I  stand  on  this  hallowed  spot,  my  mind 
filled  with  the  traditions  of  that  disastrous  day, 
surrounded  by  these  enduring  natural  memor- 
ials, impressed  with  the  touching  ceremonies 
we  have  just  witnessed, — the  affectino"  inci^ 
dents  of  the  bloody  scene  crowd  upon  my 
imagination.  This  compact  and  prosperous 
village  disappears,  and  a  few  scattered  log 
cabins  are  seen,  in  the  bosom  of  the  primeval 
forest,  clustering  for  protection  around  the 
rude  block-house  in  the  centre.  A  corn-field 
or  two  has  been  rescued  from  the  all-sur- 
rounding wilderness,  and  here  and  there  the 
yellow  husks  are  heard  to  rustle  in  the  breeze, 
that  comes  loaded  with  the  mournful  sighs  of 
the  melancholy  pine  woods.  Beyond,  the 
interminable  forest  spreads  in  every  direction, 
the  covert  of  the  wolf,  of  the  rattle -snake,  of 
the  savage  ;  and  between  its  gloomy  copses, 
what  is  now  a  fertile  and  cultivated  meadow, 
stretches  out  a  dreary  expanse  of  unreclaimed 
morass.  I  look,— I  listen.  All  is  still, — 
solemnly,— frightfully  still.     No  voice  of  hu- 
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man  activity  or  enjoyment  breaks  the  dreary 
silence  of  nature,  or  mingles  with  the  dirge  of 
the  woods  and  water-courses.  All  seems  peace- 
ful and  still, — and  yet  there  is  a  strange  heav- 
iness in  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  that  w'ood  that 
skirts  the  road  } — there  is  an  unnatural  flitting 
in  those  shadows  ; — there  is  a  plashing  sound 
in  the  waters  of  that  brook,  which  makes  the 
flesh  creep  with  horror.  Hark!  it  is  the  click 
of  a  gun-lock  from  that  thicket ; — no  it  is  a 
pebble,  that  has  dropped  from  the  over-hanging 
cliff,  upon  the  rock  beneath.  It  is,  it  is  the 
gleaming  blade  of  a  scalping-knife  ; — no,  it  is 
a  sun-beam,  thrown  off  from  that  dancing 
ripple.  It  is,  it  is  the  red  feather  of  a  savage 
chief,  peeping  from  behind  that  maple  tree  ; — 
no,  it  is  a  leaf,  which  September  has  touched 
with  her  many-tinted  pencil.  And  now  a 
distant  drum  is  heard  ;  yes,  that  is  a  sound 
of  life, — conscious  proud  life.  A  single  fife 
breaks  upon  the  ear, — a  stirring  strain.  It  is 
one  of  the  marches,  to  which  the  stern  war- 
riors of  Cromwell  moved  over  the  field  at 
Naseby  and  Worcester.  There  are  no  loyal 
ears,  to  take  offence  at  a  puritanical  march  in 
a  transatlantic  forest ;  and  hard  by,  at  Hadley. 
there  is  a  gray-haired  fugitive,  who  followed 
the  cheering  strain,  at  the  head  of  his  division 
in  the  army  of  the  great  usurper.  The  war- 
like note  grows  louder; — I  hear  the  tread  of 
armed  men  : — but  I  run  before  my  story. 
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THE    PEOPLE    INVINCIBLE. 

But  in  the  efforts  of  the  people, — of  the 
people  struggling  for  their  right,  moving  not 
in  organized,  disciplined  masses,  but  in  their 
spontaneous  action,  man  for  man,  and  heart 
for  heart, — there  is  something  glorious.  They 
can  then  move  forward  without  orders,  act 
together  without  combination,  and  brave  the 
flaming  lines  of  battle,  without  entrenchments 
to  cover,  or  walls  to  shield  them.  No  dissolute 
camp  has  worn  off  from  the  feelings  of  the 
youthful  soldier  the  freshness  of  that  home, 
where  his  mother  and  his  sisters  sit  waiting, 
with  tearful  eyes  and  aching  hearts,  to  hear 
good  news  from  the  wars  ;  no  long  service 
in  the  ranks  of  a  conqueror  has  turned  the 
veteran's  heart  into  marble  ;  their  valor  springs 
not  from  recklessness,  from  habit,  from  indif- 
ference to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  knit  by- 
no  pledges  to  the  life  of  others.  But  in  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  cause  alone  they  act, 
they  contend,  they  bleed.  In  this,  they  con- 
quer. The  people  always  conquer.  They 
always  must  conquer.  Armies  may  be  de" 
feated  ;  kings  may  be  overthrown,  and  neW 
dynasties  imposed  by  foreign  arms  on  an 
ignorant  and  slavish  race,  that  care  not  in 
what  language  the  covenant  of  their  subjec- 
tion runs,  nor  in  whose  name  the  deed  of  their 
barter  and  sale  is  made  out.  But  the  people 
never  invade  ;  and  when  they  rise  against  the 
invader,  are    never    subdued.      If  they  are 
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driven  from  the  plains,  they  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains. Steep  rocks  and  everlasting  hills  are 
their  castles;  the  tangled,  pathless  thicket' 
their  palisado,  and  nature,— God,  is  their  ally. ' 
Now  He  overwhelms  the  hosts  of  their  ene- 
mies beneath  his  drifting  mountains  of  sand  ; 
now  he  buries  them  beneath  a  falling  atmos- 
phere of  polar  snows;  he  lets  loose  his  tem- 
pests on  their  fleets  ;  he  puts  a  folly  into  their 
counsels,  a  madness  into  the  hearts  of  their 
leaders ;  and  never  gave  and  never  will  give 
a  full  and  final  triumph  over  a  virtuous, 
gallant  people,  resolved  to  be  free. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    WESTERN    STATES. 

I  would  ask  you,  not  in  reference  to  this  or 
that  question,  but  in  reference  to  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  destinies  of  the  country,  as 
depending  on  the  action  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; I  would  ask  you  as  to  that  momentous 
future,  which  lies  before  us  and  our  children, 
— by  whom,  by  what  influence,  from  what 
quarter,  is  our  common  country,  with  all  the 
rich  treasure  of  its  character,  its  hopes,  its 
fortunes,  to  be  affected,  to  be  controlled,  to  be 
sustained,  and  guided  in  the  paths  of  wisdom, 
honor,  and  prosperity,  or  sunk  into  the  depth 
of  degeneracy  and  humiliation  ?  Sir,  the 
response  is  in  every  man's  mind, — on  every 
man's  lips.  The  balance  of  the  country's  for- 
tunes is  in  the  West.  There  lie,  wrapped  up 
in  the  folds  of  an  eventful  futurity,  the  influ- 
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'ences,  which  will  most  powerfully  affect  our 
national  weal  and  woe.  We  have,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  allied  ourselves  to  a  family  of 
sister  communities,  springing  into  existence, 
and  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
We  have  called  them  into  a  full  partnership  in 
the  government ;  the  course  of  events  has  put 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  sce])tres  in  their 
hands ;  and  we  must  abide  the  result.  *  *  *  * 
Whom,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  should  we 
assist,  if  we  refuse  to  assist  them  ?  What,  sir, 
can  we  minister  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
wants  of  Syria,  and  of  Greece,  of  Burmah,  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  remotest  isles  of  the  Paci- 
fic ; — have  we  enough  and  to  spare  for  these 
remote  nations  and  tribes,  with  whom  we  have 
;no  nearer  kindred,  than  that  Adam  is  our  com- 
mon parent,  and  Christ  our  common  Saviour  ; 
and  sliall  we  shut  our  hands  on  the  call  for  our 
soul's  food,  which  is  addressed  to  us,  by  these 
Dur  brethren,  our  school-mates  ; — whose  fathers 
?tood  side  by  side  with  ours,  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  country's  fortune ; — whose  fore- 
fathers rest,  side  by  side,  with  ours,  in  the 
■jacred  soil  of  New-England  ?  1  say  nothing, 
dr,  in  disparagement  of  tlie  efforts  made  to 
i3arry  the  Gospel  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
jarth.  I  bid  them  God-speed,  v/ith  all  my 
tieart.  But  surely,  the  law  of  Christian  love 
will  not  permit  us,  in  our  care  for  the  distant 
heathen,  to  overlook  the  claims  of  our  fellow 
citizens  at  home. 
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When,  then,  the  right  reverend  bishop,  and 
the  friends  of  the  West,  ask  you,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  help  them,  they  ask  you,  in  effect,  to 
spare  a  part  of  your  surplus  means,  for  an 
object,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  you  have  a 
common  interest  with  them.  Tiiey  ask  you 
to  contribute  to  give  security  to  your  own 
property,  by  diffusing  the  means  of  light  and 
truth  throughout  the  region,  where  so  much 
of  the  power  to  preserve  or  to  shake  it  resides. 
They  ask  you  to  contribute  to  perpetuate  the 
Union,  by  training  up  a  well  educated  popula- 
tion, in  the  quarter  which  may  hereafter  be 
exposed  to  strong  centrifugal  influences.  They 
ask  you  to  recruit  your  waning  sticngth  in  the 
national  councils,  by  enlisting  on  your  side 
their  swelling  numbers,  reared  in  the  discipline 
of  sound  learning  and  sober  wisdom  ;  so  that 
when  your  voice  in  the  government  shall  be- 
come comparatively  weak,  instead  of  being 
drowned  by  a  strange  and  unfriendly  clamor 
from  this  mighty  region,  it  may  be  re-echoed 
with  increased  strength  and  a  sympathetic 
response,  from  the  rising  millions  of  the  Nortli- 
Western  States.  Yes,  sir,  they  do  more. 
They  ask  you  to  make  yourselves  rich  in  their 
respect,  good  will,  and  gratitude; — to  make 
your  name  dear  and  venerable  in  their  distant 
shades.  They  ask  you  to  give  their  young 
men  cause  to  love  you,  now  in  the  spring-time 
of  life,  before  the  heart  is  chilled  and  harden- 
ed ; — to  make  their  old  men,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing of  their  days  went  out  from  your  borders, 
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lift  up  their  hands  for  blessings  on  you,  and 
say,  '  Ah,  this  is  the  good  old-fashioned  liber- 
ality of  the  land  where  we  were  born.'  Yes, 
sir,  we  shall  raise  an  altar  in  the  remote  wil- 
derness. Our  eyes  will  not  behold  the  smoke 
of  its  incense,  as  it  curls  up  to  heaven.  But 
there  the  altar  will  stand  ; — there  the  pure 
sacrifice  of  the  spirit  will  be  offered  up ;  and 
the  worshipper  who  comes,  in  all  future  time, 
to  pay  his  devotions  before  it,  will  turn  his 
face  to  the  Eastv/ard,  and  think  of  the  land  of 
his  benefactors. 


LANGUAGE    OF   FEELING. 

There  is  an  original  element  in  our  natures, 
— a  connexion  between  the  senses,  the  mind 
and  the  heart, — implanted  by  the  Creator  for 
pure  and  noble  purposes,  which  cannot  be 
reasoned  away.  You  cannot  argue  men  out  of 
their  senses  and  feelings  ;  and  after  you  have 
wearied  yourself  and  others,  by  talking  about 
books  and  history,  you  cannot  set  your  foot 
upon  the  spot  where  some  great  and  memora- 
ble exploit  was  achieved,  especially  by  those 
with  whom  you  claim  kindred,  but  your  heart 
swells  within  you.  You  do  not  now  reason  ; 
you  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  place.  Your 
cold  philosophy  vanishes  ;  and  you  are  ready- 
to  put  off  the  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  you  stand  is  holy  ground.  A 
language  which  letters  cannot  shape,  which 
sounds  cannot  convey,  speaks,  not  to  the 
understanding,  but  to  the  heart. 
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PROBABLE    RESULTS    OF   THE    COLONIZATION  OP 

AFRICA. 

When  I  think  what  man  is,  in  his  powers 
and  improvable  capacities  ;— when  1  reflect  on 
the  principles  of  education,  as  I  have  already 
attempted  in  this  address  to  develop  them,  my 
wonder  is  at  the  condition  to  which  man  is 
sunk,  and  with  which  he  is  content,  and  not 
at  any  project  or  prophecy  of  his  elevation. 
On  the  contrary,  1  see  a  thousand  causes  at 
work,  to  hasten  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
I  see  the  interest  of  the  commercial  nations 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 
I  see  refinement,  and  the  arts,  and  Christianity, 
borne  on  the  white  wings  of  trade,  to  the  far- 
thest shores,  and  penetrating,  by  mysterious 
rivers,  the  hidden  recesses  of  mighty  conti- 
nents. 1  behold  a  private  company,  beginning 
with  commercial  adventure,  ending  in  a  mighty 
association  of  merchant  princes,  and  extending 
a  government  of  Christian  men  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  benighted  heathens  in  the  barbar- 
ous East ;  and  thus  opening  a  direct  channel 
of  communication  between  the  very  centre  of 
European  civilization  and  the  heart  of  India. 
I  see  the  ambition  of  extended  sway,  carrying 
the  eagles  of  a  prosperous  empire,  and  with 
them,  the  fruitful  rudiments  of  a  civilized  rule, 
over  the  feeble  provinces  of  a  neighboring  des- 
potism. I  see  the  great  work  of  African  colo- 
nization auspiciously  commenced,  promising 
no  scanty  indemnity  for   the  cruel  wrongs 
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which  that  much  injured  continent  has  en- 
dured from  the  civilized  world,  and  sending 
home  to  the  shores  of  their  fathers  an  intelli- 
gent well-educated  colored  population,  going 
back  with  all  the  arts  of  life  to  this  long 
oppressed  land  ;  and  I  can  see  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  beneath  the  missionary  banner,  pen- 
etrating the  most  inaccessible  regions,  reaching 
the  most  distant  islands,  and  achieving,  in  a 
few  years,  a  creation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
education,  for  which  centuries  might  have 
seemed  too  short.  When  1  behold  all  these 
active  causes,  backed  by  all  the  power  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  Christian  benevolence,  the  social 
principle,  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  age,  I  can 
believe  almost  any  thing  of  hope  and  promise. 
1  can  believe  every  thing  sooner,  than  that  all 
this  mighty  moral  enginery  can  remain  power- 
less and  ineffectual.  It  is  against  the  law  of 
our  natures,  fallen  though  they  be,  which  tend 
not  downwards  but  upwards.  To  those  who 
doubt  the  eventual  regeneration  of  mankind, 
I  would  say,  in  the  language  which  the  wise 
and  pious  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
fallen  angel, 

Let  such  bethink  them, — 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.    Descent  aud  fall 
To  us  are  adverse. 

Let  him  who  is  inclined  to  distrust  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  social  and  moral  causes  which 
are  quietly  at  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
nations,  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  the  natu- 
ral world.    Whence  come  the  waters,  which 
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swell  the  vast  current  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
fill  up  the  gulfs  of  the  bottomless  deep  ? — Have 
they  not  all  gone  up  to  the  clouds,  in  a  most 
thin  and  unseen  vapor,  from  the  wide  surface 
of  land  and  sea  ? — Have  not  these  future  bil- 
lows, on  which  navies  are  soon  to  be  tossed,  in 
which  the  great  monsters  of  the  deep  will 
disport  themselves,  been  borne  aloft  on  the 
bosom  of  a  fleecy  cloud, — chased  by  a  breeze, 
— with  scarce  enough  of  substance  to  catch  the 
hues  of  a  sunbeam  ; — and  have  they  not  de- 
scended, sometimes  indeed,  in  drenching  rains, 
— but  far  more  diffusively  in  dew-drops,  and 
gentle  showers,  and  feathery  snows,  over  the 
expanse  of  a  continent,  and  been  gathered  suc- 
cessively into  the  slender  rill,  the  brook,  the 
placid  stream,  till  they  grew,  at  last,  into  the 
mighty  river,  pouring  down  his  tributary 
floods  into  the  unfathomed  ocean  ? 


HOSTILE    FEELINGS     EXTINGUISHED    BY   DEATH. 

Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  rekindle  the  angry 
passions,  although  we  would  fain  revive  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  the  day  we  celebrate. 
The  boiling  veins, — the  burning  nerves,— 
the  almost  maddened  brain,  which  alone  could 
have  encountered  the  terrors  of  that  day,  have 
withered  into  dust,  as  still  and  cold  as  that 
with  which  they  have  mingled.  There  is  no 
hostile  feeling  in  that  sacred  repository.  No 
cry  for  revenge  bursts  from  its  peaceful  enclo* 
sure.     Sacred  relics !     Ye  have  not  come  uo 
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from  your  resting-place  in  yonder  grave-yard, 
on  an  errand  of  wrath  or  hatred.  Ye  have  but 
moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  field  of  your  glory  : 
to  plead  that  your  final  resting-place  may  be 
on  the  spot  where  you  fell ;  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  sods  which  you  once  moist- 
ened with  your  blood.  It  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. There  is  not  an  American  who  hears 
me,  1  am  sure,  who  would  profane  the  touch- 
ing harmony  of  the  scene,  by  an  unfriendly 
feeUng; — and  if  there  is  an  Englishman  pres- 
ent, who  carries  an  Anglo-Saxon  heart  in  his 
bosom,  he  will  be  among  the  last  to  grudge  to 
these  poor  remains  of  gallant  foes,  the  honors 
we  this  day  pay  to  their  memory.  Though 
they  fell  in  this  remote  transatlantic  village, 
they  stood  on  the  solid  rock  of  the  old  liberties 
of  Englishmen,  and  struck  for  freedom  in  both 
hemispheres. 


THE  NATIONAL    BANNER. 

The  ancient  standard  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  displayed  for  the  confederating  colonies, 
before  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  of  the 
Union  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze.  Should 
the  time  come,  (which  God  avert),  when  that 
glorious  banner  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  may 
Massachusetts,  who  first  raised  her  standard  in 
the  cause  of  United  America,  be  the  last  by 
whom  that  cause  is  deserted ;  and  as  many  of 
her  children,  who  first  raised  that  standard  on 
this  spot,  fell  gloriously  in  its  defence,  so  may 
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the  last  son  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  entrusted,  not  yield  it  but  in  the  mortal 
agony.      *      *****■»#*«     ^jl 

hail  to  the  glorious  ensign  !  Courage  to  the 
heart  and  strength  to  the  hand,  to  which,  in 
all  time,  it  shall  be  entrusted  !  May  it  first 
ever  wave  in  honor,  in  unsullied  glory,  and 
patriotic  hope,  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  on 
the  country's  strong  hold,  on  the  inttmted 
plain,  on  the  wave-rocked  topmast.  Where- 
soever on  the  earth's  surface,  the  eye  of  the 
American  shall  behold  it,  may  he  have  reason 
to  bless  it.  On  whatsoever  spot  it  is  planted, 
there  may  freedom  have  a  foot-hold,  humanity 
a  brave  champion,  and  religion  an  altar. 
Though  stained  with  blood  in  a  righteous 
cause,  may  it  never,  in  any  cause,  be  stained 
with  shame.  Alike,  when  its  gorgeous  folds 
shall  wanton  in  lazy  holiday  triumph,  on  the 
summer  breeze,  and  its  tattered  fragments  be 
dimly  seen  through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it 
be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  American  heart. 
First  raised  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty, 
in  that  cause  alone,  may  it  for  ever  spread  out 
its  streaming  blazony  to  the  battle  and  the 
storm.  First  raised  in  this  humble  village, 
and  since  borne  victoriously  across  the  conli-'. 
nent  and  on  every  sea,  may  virtue,  and  free-' 
dom,  and  peace  for  ever  follow,  where  it  leads 
the  way  ! 
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C5I0N  OF  THE    INTELLECTUAL    AND   CORPOREAL- 
PRINCIPLES. 

Our  life  exists  in  a  mysterious  union  of  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  principles,  an  alliance 
of  singular  intimacy,  as  well  as  of  strange  con- 
trast, between  the  two  extremes  of  being.  In 
their  due  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
rightful  discharge  of  their  respective  func- 
tions,! do  not  know  whether  the  pure  ethereal 
essence  itself,  (at  least  as  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend it,  winch  is  but  faintly),  ought  more 
to  excite  our  admiration  than  this  most  won- 
dnius  compound  of  spirit  and  matter.  1  do  not 
know  that  it  is  extravagant  to  say,  that  there 
is  as  signal  a  display  of  the  divine  skill  in 
linking  those  intellectual  powers,  which  are 
the  best  image  of  the  Divinity,  with  the  forms 
and  properties  of  matter,  as  in  the  creation  of 
orders  of  beings  purely  disembodied  and  spir- 
itual. When  1  contrast  the  dull  and  senseless 
clod  of  the  valley,  in  its  unanimated  state, 
with  the  curious  hand,  the  glowing  cheek,  the 
beaming  eye,  the  discriminating  sense  which 
dwells  in  a  thousand  nerves,  I  feel  the  force  of 
that  inspired  exclamation,  '■  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  !'  And  when  I  consider  the 
action  and  reaction  of  soul  and  body  on  each 
other,  the  impulse  given  to  volition  from  the 
senses;  and  ao-ain  to  tho  organs  by  the  will ; 
when  I  think  how  thoughts, — so  exalted,  that, 
though  they  comprehend  all  else,  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  laws  of  their  own  existence, — 
are  yet  able  to  take  a  shape  in  the  material  air, 
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to  issue  and  travel  from  one  sense  in  one  man 
to  another  sense  in  another  man;— so  that,  as 
the  words  drop  from  my  lips,  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  soul  are  thrown  open,  and  its  invis- 
ible ideas  made  manifest, — I  am  lost  in  wonder. 
If  to  this  I  add  the  reflection,  how  the  world 
and  its  affairs  are  governed,  the  face  of  nature 
changed,  oceans  crossed,  coiilinents  settled, 
families  of  men  gathered  and  kept  together  for 
generations,  and  monuments  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  taste  erected,  which  last  for  ages  after  the 
hands  that  reared  them  have  turned  to  dust,— 
and  all  this  by  the  regency  of  tliat  fine  intel- 
lectual principle,  v/hich  sits  modestly  concealed 
behind  its  veil  of  clay,  and  moves  its  subject 
organs,  I  find  no  words  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  that  union  of  mind  and  matter,  by  which 
these  miracles  are  wrought.. 


LAFAYETTE. 

By  the  side  of  Washington  from  his  broad 
plantations, — of  Greene,  from   his   forge,— of 
Stark,  from   his   almost   pathless   forests  and 
granite    hills, — of  Putnam,   from   his  humble  j| 
farm,  there  is  a  place,  at  the  war  council  of  the  ' 
Revolution,  for  a  young  nobleman  from  France. 
He  is  raised  at  once,  above  the  feverish  appe- 
tite for  advancement, — the  pest  of  affairs,- for 
he  is  born  to  the   highest  st;ition  society  can 
bestow.     He  comes  from  the  bosom  of  the  do- 
mestic endearments,  with  which  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself,  before  any  of  the  accursed 
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poisons  of  pleasure  have  been  poured  into  his 
heart ;  and  yf^uth  as  he  is,  he  brings  the  chaste 
and  manly  "virtues  of  the  husband  and  the 
father  to  the  virtuous  cause  which  he  has  em- 
braced. 


THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

The  atrocious,  the  unexampled,  the  ungodly- 
abuses  of  the  reign  of  terror  have  made  the 
very  name  of  the  French  Revolution  halefui 
to  mankind.  The  blood  chilis,  the  flesh  creeps, 
tlie  hair  stands  on  end,  at  the  recital  of  its 
horrors  ;  and  no  slight  degree  of  the  odium 
they  occasion  is  unavoidably  reflected  on  all, 
who  had  any  agency  in  bringing  it  on.  The 
subsequent  events  in  Europe  have  also  involv- 
ed the  French  Revolution  in  a  deep  political 
unpopularity.  Jt  is  unpopular  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  America,  in 
France  itself;  and  not  a  little  of  this  unpopu- 
larity falls  on  every  one  whose  name  is  promi- 
nently cotuiected  with  it.  All  this  is  prejudice, 
— natural  prejudice,  if  you  please, — hut  still 
prejudice.  The  French  Revolution  was  the 
work  of  sheor  necessity.  I  go  farther.  Pene- 
trated as  1  am  to  heart-sickness,  when  I 
peruse  the  tale  of  its  atrocities,  I  do  not  scruple 
to  declare,  that  tlie  French  Revolution,  as  it 
existed  in  the  purposes  of  Lafayette  and  asso- 
ci  ites,  and  while  it  obeyed  their  impulse,  and 
80  long  as  it  was  controlled  by  them,  was,  not- 
withstanding the  iiielancholy  excesses  which 
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stained  even  its  early  stages,  a  wnrk  of  rio-bt- 
eous  reform  ; — that  justice,  humanity,  and  reli- 
gion demanded  it.  i  maintain  this  with  some 
reluctance,  because  it  is  a  matter,  in  respect  to 
which,  all  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  I  would 
not  willingly  say  any  thintr,  on  this  occasinn, 
which  could  awaken  a  single  discordant  feel- 
ing. But  1  speak  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and 
standing  as  I  do  over  the  grave  of  Lai>ye(te, 
I  may  not,  if  my  feeble  voice  can  prevent  it, 
allow  the  fame  of  one  of  the  purest  men  that 
ever  lived  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  prejudice;  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  odium  of  abuses 
which  he  did  not  foresee,  which,  if  be  had 
foreseen,  he  could  not  have  averted,  and  wilh 
which  he  had  himself  no  personal  connexion, 
but  as  their  victiiii^ 


LAFAYETTE  AND  NAPOLEON. 

Kings,  emperors,  armies,  nations,  bowed  at 
his  footstool  ; — and  one  man  alone, — a  piivate 
man,  who  had  tasted  powtr,  and  knew  what 
he  sacrificed  ; — who  had  inhabited  dungeons, 
and  knew  whal  he  risked; — who  had  done 
enough  for  liberty  in  both  worlds,  to  satisfy 
the  utmost  requisitions  of  her  friends, — this 
man  alone  stood  aloof  in  his  honor,  his  inde- 
pendence,— and  his  poverty.  And  if  there  is 
a  man  in  this  assembly,  that  would  not  rather 
have  been  I^afayette  to  refuse,  than  Napoleon 
to  bestow  his  wretched  gewgaws  ;  that  would 
not  rather  have  been  Lafayette  in  retirement 
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and  obscurity,  and  just  not  proscribed,  than 
Napoleon  with  an  emperor  to  hold  his  stirrup ; 
—if  there  is  a  man,  who  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred the  honest  poverty  of  Lagrange  to  the 
bloody  tinsel  of  St.  Cloud ;— that  would  not 
rather  have  shared  the  peaceful  fireside  of  the 
friend  of  Washington,  than  have  spurred  his 
triumphant  courser  over  the  crushed  and  black- 
ened heaps  of  slain,  through  the  fire  and  car- 
nage of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  that  man  hag 
not  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom.  That 
man  is  a  slave,  and  fit  to  be  the  father  of 
slaves.  He  does  not  deserve  to  breathe  the 
pure  air,  to  drink  the  cold  springs,  to  tread 
the  green  fields,  and  hear  the  Sabbath  bells  of 
a  free  country.  The  colossal  edifice  of  empire, 
which  had  been  reared  by  Napoleon,  crumbled 
by  its  own  weight.  The  pride,  the  interests, 
the  vanity,  the  patriotism,  of  the  nations  were 
too  deeply  outraged  and  wounded  by  his  dom- 
ination. In  the  ancient  world,— or  in  the  mid- 
dle anes, — whose  examples  he  too  much  stud- 
ied, his  dynasty  would  have  stood  for  centuries. 
He  would  have  founded  an  empire,  as  durable 
as  that  of  Cvesar  or  Mahomet,  had  he,  like 
them,  lived  in  an  age,  when  there  was  but  one 
centre  of  civilization,  and  when  it  was  possible 
for  one  mighty  vortex  of  power,  to  draw  into 
itself  all  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
world.  But  the  division  of  civilized  man  into 
several  co-existing  national  systems, —  all,  ia 
the  main,  equally  enlightened  and  intelligent, 
— each  having  its  own  pride, — its  own  patriot- 
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ism, — its  own  public  opinion,— created  an 
obstacle  too  powerful  for  the  genius  of  Napo 
leon  ;— too  strong  for  his  arm  ;  too  various,  loo 
widely  complicated  for  his  skill;  too  sturdy  for 
his  gold. 


BATTLE     OF    LEXINGTON. 

Jn  the  lives  of  individuals,  there  are  moments 
which  give  a  character  to  existence  ;— moments 
too  often  through  levity,  indolence,  or  perver- 
sity, suffered  to  pass  unimproved;  but  some- 
times met  with    the  fortitude,  vigilance,  and 
energy  due  to  their  momentous  consequences. 
So,  in  the  life  of  nations,  there  are  all-impor- 
tant junctures,  when  the  fate  of  centuries  is 
crowded  into  a  narrow  space,— suspended  on 
the   results  of  an    hour.     With    the   mass  of 
statesmen,  their  character  is  faintly  perceived, 
— their  consequences  imperfectly  apprehended, 
— the  certain  sacrifices  exaggerated, — the  fu- 
ture blessings  dimly   seen  ;— and  some  timid 
and  disastrous  compromise, — some  faint-heait- 
ed  temperament  is  patched  up,  in  the  compla- 
cency of  short-sighted  wisdom.     Such  a  crisis 
was    the  period  which   preceded  the  lUth  of 
April.     Sucli  a  compromise  the  British  minis- 
try propo&ed,  courted,  and  would  have  accepted 
most  thankfully,— but  not  such  was  the  patri- 
otism nor  the  wisdom  of  those  who  guided  the 
councils   of  America,   and    wrought  out  her 
independence.     They  knew,  that  in  the  order 
of  that  Providence,  in  which  a  thousand  years 
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are  as  one  day,  a  day  is  sometimes  as  a  thou- 
sand years.     Such  a  day  was  at  hand.     They 
saw— they  comprehended,— they  welcomed  it> 
—they  knew  it  was  an  era.     They  met  it  with 
feelirifrs   like    those   of  Luther,  when   he   de- 
nounc'ed  the  sale  of  indulgencies,  and  pointed 
his  thunders  at  once,— poor  Augustine  monk, 
—against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the°church,    the    Quirinal    and    ihe    Vatican. 
They  courted  the  storm  of  war,  as  Columbus 
courted   the    stormy    billows    of  the   glorious 
ocean,  from  whose  giddy  curling  tops  he  seem- 
ed to  look  out,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  to  catch 
the  first  hazy  wreath  in  the  west,  which  was 
to  announce   that   a   new   world    was   found. 
The  poor  Augustine  monk  knew  and  was  per- 
suaded, that  The  hour  had  come,  and  he  was 
elected  to  control  it,  in  which  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion  was    to    be    wrought    in    the    Christian 
church.     The  pooi  Genoese  pilot  knew  in  his 
heart,  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  but  to  stretch 
out  the  wand  of  his  courage  and  skill,  and  call 
up  a  new  continent  from  the  depths  of  the  sea; 
—and    Hancock    and    Adams,    through    the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the  19th  of  April,  beheld 
the  sun  of  their  country's  independence  arise, 
with  healing  in  his  wings. 

And  you,  brave  and  patriotic  men,  whose 
ashes  are  gathered  in  this  humble  place  of  de- 
posit, no  time  shall  lob  you  of  the  well-deserv- 
ed meed  of  praise  !  You  too  perceived  not 
less  clearly  than  the  more  illustrious  patriots 
whose  spirit  you  caught,  that  the  decisive  hour 
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had  come.     You  felt  with  them,  that  it  could 
not,— must  not  be  shunned.     You  had  resolved 
it  should  not.     Reasoning,  remonstrance  had 
been   tried ;    from   your   own  town-meetings, 
fi-om  the   pulpit,  from   beneath  the   arches  of 
Faneuil   Hall,  every  note  of  argument,  of  ap- 
peal, of  adjuration,  had  sounded  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and   in   vain.     The  wheels  of  des- 
tiny rolled  on  ;— the  great  design  of  Providence 
must  be  fulfilled  ;— the   issue   must  be  nobly 
met,  or  basely   shunned.     Strange  it  seemed, 
inscrutable  it  was,  that  your  remote  and  quiet 
village  should  be  the  chosen  altar  of  the  first 
great  sacrifice.     But  so  it  was,— the  summons 
came  and  found  you  waiting;  and  here  in  the 
centre  of  your  dwelling  places,  within  sight  of 
the  homes  you  were  to  enter  no  more,  between 
the  village  church    where   your  fathers  wor- 
shipped, and  the  grave-yard  Where  they  lay  at 
rest,  bravely  and  meekly,  like  Chiistian  heroes, 
you  sealed  the  cause  with  your  blood.     Parker, 
Munroe,    Hadley,    the    Harringtons,   Muzzy, 
Brown: — alas,  ye   cannot  hear  my   words; — 
no  voice,  but  that  of  the  archangel,  shall  pene-  ■ 
trate  your  urns;  but  to  the  end  of  time  your 
remembrance  shall  be  preserved  !     To  the  end 
of  time,  the  soil  whereon  ye  fell  is  holy  ;  and 
shall  be  trod   with  reverence,  while  America 
has  a  name  among  the  nations  ! 
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FITNESS    OF    WASHINGTON    FOR    COMMAND. 

It  was  necessary,  not  that,  after  having  for 
some  years  lanoruished  or  struggled  on,  beneath 
incompetent,    unsuccessful,     unpopular,    and 
perhaps  faithless  chieftains,  the  country  should 
at  last  have  found  her  Washington,  when  her 
spirit  was  broken, — her  resources  exhausted, — 
her  character  discredited, — her  allies  disgusted, 
— in  short,  when  Washington   himself  could 
not  have  saved  her.     No,  it  strikes  the  reflect- 
ing mind  to  have  been  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  to 
have  a  leader  possessed  of  all   the   qualities, 
which  were  actually  found  in  him.     He  can- 
not be  waited  for,  even  if  by  being  waited  for, 
he  is  sure  to  be  found.     The  organization  of 
the  army  may  be  a  work  of  difhculty  and  tiine, 
— the  plan  of  confederation  may  drag  tardily 
along, — the  finances  may  plunge  from  one  des- 
perate expedient  to  another, — expedition  after 
expedition    may    fail  ; — but  it    is    manifestly 
indispensable,  that  from  the  first,  there  should 
be  one  safe   governing  mind,  one   clear,  un- 
clouded intellect,  one  resolute  will, — one  pure 
and  patriotic  heart,— placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs by  common  consent.     One  such  character 
there  must  be,  for  the  very  reason  ihat  all  other 
resources   are    wanting  ; — and  with  one  such 
character,  all  else  in   time  will  be   supplied. 
The  storm  sails  may  fly  in  ribbons  to  the  wind  ; 
mast  and  top-mast  may  come  duvvn, — and/ev- 
ery billow  of  the  ocean  boil  through  the  gaping 
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seams  ; — and  the  brave  ship,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  may  yet  ride  out  the  tempest.  But 
when  the  winds,  in  all  their  fury,  are  beating 
upon  her,  and  the  black  and  horrid  rocks  of  a 
lee  shore  are  already  hanging  over  the  deck, 
and  all  other  hope  and  dependence  fail,  if  then 
the  chain  cable  gives  way,  she  must,  with  all 
on  board,  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I  own  I  regard 
it,  thuugh  but  a  single  view  of  the  character 
of  Washington,  as  one  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, that  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion found  him  already  prepared  and  mature 
for  the  work  ;  and  that  on  the  day  on  which 
his  commission  was  signed  by  Johu  Hancock, 
— the  immortal  17th  of  June,  1775, — a  day  on 
which  Providence  kept  an  even  balance  with 
the  cause,  and  while  it  took  from  us  our  War- 
ren, gave  us  our  Washington, — he  was  just  as 
consummate  a  leader  for  peace  or  fur  war,  as 
when,  eight  years  after,  he  resigned  that  com- 
mission at  Annapolis. 


ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA    IN    1776. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
British  power,  the  adytum  imperii,  is  heard,  as 
Tacitus  says  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  to 
resound  with  the  valediction  of  the  departing 
gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fair  temple  of 
American  independence  is  seen  rising,  like  an 
exhalation  from  the  soil, 

Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  heaven, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begin  with  woes. 
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KNOWLEDGE    THE    ALLY    OF    RELIGION. 

Knowledtre  is  the  faithful  ally  both  of  natural 
md  revealed  religion.     INatural  religion  is  one 
trrand    deduction    made    by   the    enlightened 
understanding,  from  a  faithful    study    of  the 
D-reat  book  of  nature;  and  the   record   of  re- 
vealed relioion,  contained  in   the  Bible,  is  not 
merely  confirmed   by  the  harmony  which  ihe 
mind    delights    to   trace    between    it   and  the 
'elder  Scripture  writ  by  God's  ow^n   hand; 
but  Revelation,  in   all  ages,  has  called  to  its 
aid  the   meditations  and   researches  of  pious 
and    learned    men ;    and    most   assuredly,   at 
every  period,  for  one  man  of  learning,  super- 
ficial or  profound,  who  has  turned  the  weapons 
of  science  against  religion  or  morals,  hundreds 
have  consecrated  their  labors  to  their  defence. 
Christianity  is  revealed  to  the  mind  of  men,  in 
a  peculiar  sense.     To  what  are  its  hopes,  its 
sanctions,  its  precepts  addressed  ;  to  the  physi- 
cal or  the  intellectual  portion  of  his  nature  ; 
to  the  perishing  or  the  immortal  element  ?     Is 
it  on    ignorance    or    on    knowledge,   ihat   its 
evidences    repose  ?      It    is    by  ignorance    or 
j  knowledge,  that  its  sacred  records  are  trans- 
'i  lated  from  the  original  tongues,  into  the  thous- 
ands of  languages,  spoken  in  the  world  ?— and 
if  by  perverted  knowledge,  it  has  sometimes 
been  attacked,  is  it  by  ignorance  or  knowledge 
that  it  has  been  and  must  be  defended  ?  What 
but  knowledge  is  to  prevent  us,  in  short,  Irom 
being  borne  down  and  carried  away,  by  the 
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overwhelming  tide  of  fanaticism  and  delusion 
P"t  ?  motion  by  the  moon-struck  iinp<.stors  of 
the  day  ?     Before  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
agitated  with   painful  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
nexion of  a  diffusion  of  knowledge   with  reli- 
gion  and    morals,   let  us  remember   that,  in 
proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  a  community 
IS   the    ease    with   which   their  belief  can  be 
shaken    and   their  assent   attained  to  the  last 
specious    delusion    of  the  day— till   you    may 
finally  get  down  to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  on 
which    reason   and    Scripture  are  alike  lost- 
which  is   ready  to  receive   Joe    Smith  as  an 

inspired    prophet,    and    Matthias   as but 

shame  and  horror  forbid  me  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

*******  # 

We  are  composed  of  two  elements;  the  one, 
a  little  dust  caught  up  from  the  earth,  to  which 
we  shall   soon   return  ;  the  other,  a  spark  of 
that  divine  intelligence,  in  which  and  through 
which  we  bear  the  image  of  the  great  Creator. 
hy  knowledge,  the  wings    of  the  intellect  are 
spread  ;— by  ignorance,    they  are  closed    and 
palsied  ;  and  t!ie  physical  passions  are  left  to 
gain  the  ascendency.     Knowledge  opens  all 
the  senses  to  the  wcmders  of  creation  ;  ignor- 
ance   seals    them  up,  and    leaves  the    animal 
propensities  unbalanced  by  reflection,  enthus- 
iasm, and  taste.      To  the  ignorant  man,   the 
glorious  pomp  of  day,  the  sparkling  mysteries 
of  night,  the  majestic  ocean,  the  rushing  storm, 
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the  plentybeaiing  river,  the  salubrious  breeze, 
the  fertile  field,  the  docile  animal  tribes,  the 
broad,  the  various,  the  unexhausted  domain  of 
nature,  are  a  mere  outward  pageant,  poorly 
understood  in  their  character  and  harmony, 
and  prized  only  so  far  as  they  minister  to  the 
supply  of  sensu;il  wants.  How  different  the 
scene  to  the  man  wliose  mind  is  stored  with 
knowledge!  For  him  the  mystery  is  unfolded, 
the  veils  lifted  up,  as  one  after  another  he 
turns  the  leaves  of  that  great  volume  of 
creation,  which  is  filled  in  every  page  with  the 
characters  of  wisdom,  power,  and  love  ;  with 
lessons  of  truth  the  most  exalted  ;  with  images 
of  unspeakable  loveliness  and  wonder  ;  argu- 
ments of  Providence  ;  food  for  mediation  ; 
themes  of  praise.  One  noble  science  sends 
him  to  the  barren  hills,  and  teaches  him  to 
survey  their  broken  precipices.  Where  ignor- 
ance beholds  nothing  but  a  rough  inorganic 
mass,  instruction  discerns  the  intelligible  re- 
cord of  the  primal  convulsions  of  the  world  ; 
the  secrets  of  ages  before  man  was  ;  the  land- 
marks of  the  elemental  struggle  and  throes  of 
what  is  now  the  terraqueous  globe.  Buried 
monsters,  of  which  the  races  are  now  extinct, 
are  dragged  out  of  deep  strata,  dug  out  of 
eternal  rocks,  and  brought  almost  to  life,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  power  that  created  them. 
Before  the  admiring  student  of  nature  has 
realized  all  the  wonders  of  the  elder  world, 
thus,  as  it  were,  re-created  by  science,  another 
delighfui   insiructress,  with   her    microscope 
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in  her  hand,  bids  him  sit  down  and  learn  at 
last  to  know  the  universe  in  which  he  hvps- 
and  conlemplate  tlie  Jimbs,  the  motions,  the 
motions,  tiie  circulations  of  races  of  animals, 
disporting  in  their  tempestuous  ocean,— a  drop 
of  water.  Tlien,  while  his  whole  soul  is  pen- 
etrated with  ndmiration  of  the  power  wliioli 
has  filled  with  life,  and  motion,  and  sense, 
these  all  but  non-existent  atoms,— O,  then,  let 
the  divinest  of  the  muses,  let  astronomy'ap- 
proach,  and  take  him  by  the  hand;  let  her 

Come,  but  keep  her  wontef;  state 
With  even  slej5  an')  nnisins-  g-ait, 
^nd  looks  ooiiiiiier'-in!j  with  the  skiei 
Her  rapt  soul  sitting-  in  her  eyes  :— 

Let  her  lead  him  to  the  mount  of  vision;  let 
iier  turn  her  heaven-piercing  tube  to  the  spark- 
ling vault;  through  that,  let  him  observe  the 
serene  star  of  evening,  and  see  it  transformed 
into  a  cloud-encompassed  orb,  a  world  of  rug- 
ged mountiins  and  stormy  deeps;    or  behoFd 
the  pale  beams  of  Saturn,  lost  to  the  untaught 
observer  amidst  myriads  of  brighter  stars,  and' 
see    them    expand    into   the    broad  disk  of  a 
noble  planet,— the  seven  attendant  worlds,— 
the    wondrous    rings, — a    mightv    system    ia 
itself,  borne  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand   miles  an    hour,    on   its  broad  pathway 
through  the  heavens ;  and  then  let  him  reflect 
that  our  great  solar  system,  of  which  Saturn  and 
his  stupendous  retinue  is  but  a  siiiail  part,  fills 
itself,  in  the  general  structure  of  the  universe, 
but  the  space  of  one  fixed  star;    and  that  the 
power   which  filled    the  drop  of  water  with 
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Ill 


millions  of  living  beings,  is  present  and  ac- 
tive, throughout  this  illimitable  creation  !— 
les,  yes, 

The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  ! 


GENERAL    INTKLLTGENCE. 

It  is  the  signal  improvement  of  the  present 
d:iy,  that  the  Miction  and  reaction  of  book-learn- 
ing  and  general  intelligence  are  so  prompt, 
infense,  and  all-pervading.  The  moment  a 
discovery  is  made,  a  piinciple  demonstrated,  a 
proposition  advanced  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  finds 
immediately  a  host,  numberless  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea.  prepared  to  take  it  up,  to  canvass, 
confirm,  refute,  or  pursue  it.  At  every  water- 
fall, on  the  line  of  every  canal  and  railroad,  in 
the  counting-room  of  every  factoiy  and  mer- 
cantile establishment,  on  the  qufirter  deck  of 
every  ship  which  navigates  the  high  seas,  on 
the  farm  of  every  intelligent  husbandman,  in 
the  workshop  of  every  skillful  mechanic,  at 
the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  office  of 
the  lawyer,  in  the  study  of  the  physician  and 
clergyman,  at  the  fireside  of  every  man,  who 
has  had  the  elements  of  a  good  education,  not 
less  than  in  the  professed  retreats  of  learning, 
there  is  an  intellect  to  seize,  to  weigh,  and 
appropriate  the  suggestion,  whether  it  belong 
to  the  world  of  science,  of  taste,  or  of  morals. 
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mPORTANCE    OF    FACILITIES     OF    INTERCOURSE. 

_    The  great  political  basis  of  all  our  prosperity 
IS  Union;  the  great  political  danger  that  men- 
aces us  is  Disunion.     All  else  can  be  borne  if 
we    can    avoid    this    calamity;  and  if  this' is 
fated  to  belal  us,  all  our  otJier  blessin.rg  will 
turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  our  grasp.    The  rapid 
growth  of  our  country,  the  prodigious  popula- 
tion and   resources  of  single   sections,  tend  to 
disunion.     1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  I  have  heard  calculations  of  the 
capacity  of  individual  States  to  support  them- 
selves  as  independent  governments.     I  know 
of  nothing   so  well    calculated   to  counteract 
the  centrifugal   tendency,  as  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  intercourse.     Th«y  will  prove  not 
merely  avenues  of  business,  but  pathways  of 
intelligence   and    social    feeling.      They   will 
make  the  distant  near  and  the  many  one,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  defence,  strength,* and  good 
neighborhood.     It  is  the  great  prerogative  of 
science  and  art,  applied  to  the  business  of  life, 
to  conquer  the  obstacles  of  time  and  place;  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  nature.     Bj  promoting 
the  rapid  circulation  of  knowledge,  the  projnpt 
communication  of  intelligence,  we  shall  carry 
on  and  perfect  the  noble  work  here  begun  by 
men,  some  of  whose  portraits  are  now  looking 
down  upon  us. 
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A    CONTRAST. 

I  saw  the  marshals  of  Napoleon  gorged  with 
the  plunder  of  Europe,  and  stained  with  its 
blood,  borne  on  their  flashing  chariot  wheels 
tluouil'h  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  saw  the  minis- 
ters nf  Napoleon  filling  the  hiorhest  posts  of 
trust  and  honor  under  Louis  XVIll;  and  1 
saw  the  friend  of  Washington,  glorious  in  his 
noble  poverty,  looking  down  from  tlie  dazzling 
heiffht  of  his  consistency  and  his  principles, 
on  their  paltry  ambition  and  its  more  paltry 
rewards. 


GENERAL     GOFFE. 

While  the  inhabitants  were  entracred  in  the 
religious  services,  the  savages  burst  in  upon 
the  village.  Although  it  was  the  practice  to 
go  armed  to  church,  yet,  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  sudden  inroad,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  savage  foe  rushes  on  ; 
the  citizens  are  about  to  disperse  and  fly.  At 
a  venerable  stranger  appeared,  of  commandinu* 
the  moment  of  greatest  confusion  and  danger, 
aspect,  clothed  in  black  apparel  of  unusual 
fashion,  his  hair  white  from  affe.  With  sword 
in  hand,  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
flying  inhabitants,  encourages  them  to  stand 
and  resist  the  enemy,  animates  them  at  once 
by  his  example  and  his  voice,  disposes  them 
in  the  most  advantaijeous  manner,  fio-hts  val- 
lantly  at  their  head,  and  repulses  the  enemy. 
Tins  done,  he  vanishes  as  promptly  as  he  ap- 
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peared.  The  superstitious  Indians,  not  lesa 
than  the  devout  and  awe-struck  English,  be- 
lieved it  was  an  angel.  The  wish  to  conceal 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  fugitives,  for  a  lonor 
time  prevented  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  was  discovered  to  have 
been  General  Goffe,  one  of  the  judges  who 
sat  in  the  trial  of  Charles  1.  and  who,  taking 
refuge  on  this  the  ver3'  frontier  of  the  British 
empire,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Whalley, 
had  for  many  years  lived  in  concealment  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  JPtussell,  the  minister  at  Hadley. 


THE     "flower    of    ESSEX." 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  grand  design 
with  which  America  was  colonized,  and  the 
success  with  which,  under  Providence,  that 
design  has  been  crowned,  I  own  1  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  express  myself  in  terms  of  moderation. 
When  I  compare  our  New-England,  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  New-England  of  our 
fathers,  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  the  New- 
England  on  which  this  morning's  sun  rose, 
with  that  of  the  day  we  commemorate;  when 
I  consider  this  abundance  and  prosperity, — 
these  fertile  fields,  these  villages,  crowded 
with  a  population  instinct  with  activity,  hope, 
and  enjoyment ;  when  I  look  at  the  hills  culti- 
vated, or  covered  with  flocks,  to  their  sun> 
mits,  and  only  so  much  of  the  forest  remainijjg 
as  ministers  to  the  convenience  and  use  of 
man ;  when  I  see  the  roads,  the  bridges,  tb© 
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canals,  the  railway's,  which  spread  their  busy 
net-work  over  the  face  of  the  country,  quick- 
eninof  into  intensity  the  exchanges  of  business, 
and  the  intercourse  of  men  ;  when  I  see  tlie 
intellectual;  moral,  and  religious  growth  of  the 
community , — its  establishments,  its  institu- 
tions, its  social  action,  and  reflect  that  all  this 
life,  enjoyment  and  plenty  are  placed  under 
the  invisible  protection  of  the  public  peace; 
when  I  consider,  further,  that  what  we  see, 
and  hear,  and  feel,  and  touch,  of  all  these 
blessings,  is  perhaps  the  smallest  pait  of  them  ; 
that,  by  the  force  of  our  example,  by  the  bless- 
ed sympathy  of  light  and  truth,  the  glad 
tidings  of  political,  of  moral,  and  religious 
revival  are  destined  to  spread  to  distant  re- 
gions, and  flow  down  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions, out  of  the  living  fountain  which  has  been 
opened  here ; — my  heart  melts  within  me  for 
grief,  that  they,  the  high-souled  and  long-suf- 
fering fathers, — they,  the  pioneers  of  the  migh- 
ty enterprise, — they,  the  founders  of  the  glo- 
rious temple,  must  die  before  the  sight  of  all 
these  blessings.  Oh,  that  we  could  call  them 
back,  to  see  the  work  of  their  hands  !  Oh, 
that  our  poor  strains  of  gratitude  could  pene- 
trate their  tombs  !  Oh,  that  we  could  quicken 
into  renewed  consciousness  the  brave  and  pre- 
cious dust  that  moulders  beneath  our  feet. — 
Oh,  that  they  could  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  us, 
the  hopeful,  the  valiant,  the  self-devoted,  and 
graciously  accept  these  humble  offices  of  com- 
memoration !     But  though  they  tasted  not  the 
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fruit,  they  shall  not  lose  the  praise  of  their  sac- 
rifice and  toils.  I  read  in  your  eyes,  that  they 
shall  not  be  defrauded  of  their  renown.  This 
inighty  concourse  bears  witness  to  tiie  emo- 
tions of  a  grateful  posterity.  Yon  simple  mon- 
ument shall  rise  a  renewed  memorial  of  their 
names.  On  this  sacred  spot,  where  the  youmr, 
the  brave,  the  patriotic,  poured  out  their  lite- 
blood  in  defence  of  that  heritai^e  which  lias 
descended  to  us,  we  this  day  solemnly  bring 
our  tribute  of  gratitude.  Ages  shall  pass  away; 
the  majestic  tree  which  overshadows  us  shall 
wither  and  sink  before  the  blast,  and  we,  who 
are  now  gathered  beneath  it,  shall  mingle  with 
the  honored  dust  we  eulogize  ;  but  the  '  Flower 
of  Essex '  shall  bloom  in  undying  remem- 
brance ;  and  with  every  century,  these  riles  of 
commemoration  shall  be  repeated,  as  the  lapse 
of  time  shall  continually  develope,"in  richer 
abundance,  the  fruits  of  what  was  done  and 
suffered  by  our  fathers  ! 


OUR    MOTHER   TONGUE. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  influence  of  exalted 
genius  co-extensive  with  the  earth.  Some- 
thing of  its  power  will  be  felt,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  of  different  languages,  remote  re- 
gions, and  other  times.  But  its  true  empire 
and  its  lawful  sway,  are  at  home,  and  over  the 
hearts  of  kindred  men.  A  charm,  which 
nothing  can  borrow,  nothing  counterfeit,  noth- 
ing dispense  with,  resides  in  the  simple  sound 
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of  our  mother  tongue.  Not  analyzed,  nor 
reasoned  upon,  it  unites  the  earliest  associa- 
tions of  life  with  the  maturest  conceptions  of 
the  understanding.  The  heart  is  willing-  to 
open  all  its  avenues  to  the  language,  in  which 
its  infantile  caprices  were  soothed  ;  and  by  the 
curious  etficacy  of  the  principle  of  association, 
it  is  this  echo  from  the  feeble  dawn  of  life, 
which  gives  to  eloquence  much  of  its  manly 
power,  and  to  poetry  much  of  its  divine 
charm.  This  feeling  of  the  music  of  our 
native  language  is  the  first  intellectual  capacity 
that  is  developed  in  children,  and  when  by  age 
or  misfortune, 

'  the  ear  is  all  unstrunsr, 
Still,  still,  it  luves  the  lowland  tongue.' 


MOTIVES    TO    INTELLECTUAL    EXERTION. 

In  the  full  comprehension  of  the  terms,  the 
motives  to  intel lecttud  exertion  in  a  country 
embrace  the  most  important  springs  of  national 
character.  Pursued  into  its  details,  the  study  of 
these  springs  of  national  character  is  often  little 
better  than  fanciful  speculation.  The  question, 
\\'liy  Asia  has  almost  always  been  the  abode 
of  despotism,  and  Europe  more  propitious  to 
liberty  ;  why  the  Egyptians  were  abject  and 
melancholy  ;  the  Greeks  inventive,  elegant, 
and  versatile  ;  the  Romans  stern,  saturnine, 
and,  in  matters  of  literature,  for  the  most  part 
servile  imitatois  of  a  people,  whom  they  con- 
quered, despised,  and  never   equalled;    why 
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tribes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  and  east, 
not  known  to  differ  esseniially  from  each 
other  at  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Europe, 
should  have  laid  the  foundation  of  rational 
characters  so  dissimilar,  as  those  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  English  nations  ;— these 
are  questions  to  which  a  few  general  answers 
may  be  attempted,  that  will  probably  be  just 
and  safe,  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  vague 
and  comprehensive.  Difficult  as  it  is,  even  in 
the  individual  man,  to  point  out  precisely  the 
causes,  under  the  influence  of  which  members 
of  the  same  community  and  of  the  same  family, 
placed  apparently  in  the  same  circumstances, 
grow  up  with  characters  the  most  diverse  ;  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  perform  the  same 
analysis  on  a  subject  so  vast  as  a  Nation ; 
where  it  is  often  times  first  t6  be  settled,  what 
the  precise  character  is,  before  you  touch  the 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  formed. 

But  as,  in  the  case  of  individual  character, 
there  are  certain  causes  of  undisputed  and 
powerful  operation  ;  there  are  also  in  national 
character  causes  equally  undisputed  of  im- 
provement and  excellence,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  degeneracy,  on  the  other.  The  philos- 
ophical student  of  history  may  often  fix  on 
circumstances,  which  in  their  operation  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  in  furnishing  the 
motives  and  giving  the  direction  to  intellectual 
exertion,  have  had  the  chief  agency  in  making 
them  what  they  were  or  are.     It  is  in  the 
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highest  decree  curious  to  trace  physical  and 
historical  facts  into  their  political,  intellectual, 
and  moral  consequences  ;  and  to  show  how 
the  climate,  the  geographical  position,  and 
even  the  particular  topography  of  a  region 
connect  themselves,  by  evident  association, 
with  the  state  of  society,  its  leading  pursuits, 
and  characteristic  institutions. 

In  the   case  of  other  nations,  particularly  of 
those,  which  in  tlie  great  drama  of  the  world, 
have   long  since   passed  from  the  stage,  these 
speculations,  however,  are  often  only  curious. 
The  operation  of  a  tropical  climate  in  enervat- 
incT  and   fitting  a  people  for  despotism;    the 
influence  of  a  broad  river  or  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains,  in  arresting  the  march  of  conquest 
or   of   emigration,   and    thus    becoming    the 
boundary  not  merely  of  governments,  but  of 
lano-uages,  literature,  institutions,  and  charac- 
U'vJ  the  efffct  of  a  quarry  of  fine  marble  on 
tlie  progress  of  the  liberal  arts;  the  agency  of 
popular^'institutions  in  promoting  popular  elo- 
quence, and  the  tremendous  reaction  of  popular 
eloquence  on  the  fortunes  of  a  state  ;  the  com- 
parative   destiny   of  colonial    settlements,   of 
insular    states,  of  tribes  fortified  in    nature's 
Alpine  battlements,  or  scattered  over  a  smiling 
region  of  olive  gardens  and  vineyards ;  these 
are    all  topics  indeed  of  rational  curiosity  and 
liberal  speculation,  but  important  only  as  they 
may    illustrate    the    prospects    of   our    own 
country. 

It  is  therefore,  when  we  turn  the  inquiry  to 
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our  country,  when    we    survey  its    features, 
search  its  history,  and  contemplate  its  institu- 
tions, to  see  what  the  motives  are,  which  are 
to  excite  and  guide  the  minds  of  the  people: 
when  M'e  dwell  not  on  a  distant,  an  uncertain! 
an  almost  forgotten  past;  but  on  an  imoend- 
ing   feature,   teeming   with   life   and    action, 
toward  which  we  are  rapidly  and   daily  swept 
forward,    and    with    which    we    stand  in    the 
dearest  connexion,  which  can  bind  the  genera- 
tions of  man    together;    a  future,  which  our 
o\vn    characters,  our   own    actions,  our   own 
principles,   will  do  something  to  stamp  with 
glory  or  shame;    it  is  then  that    the  inquiry 
becomes    practical,    momentous,   and   worthy 
the  attention  of  every  patriotic  scholar.     We 
then  strive,  as  far   as  it  is  in  the    power  of 
philosophical  investigation  to  do  it,  lo  unfold 
our  country's   reverend  auspices,  to  cast  its 
great   horoscope    in  the    national  sky,  where 
many  stars  are   waning,  and   manv  have   set; 
to  ascertain  whether  the  soil  which  we  love 
as   that  where   our  fathers    are  laid,   and   we' 
shall  presently  be  laid  with  them,  will  be  trod 
in  times  to  come  by  a  virtuous,  enlightened, 
and  free  people. 


FREE    INSTITUTIONS    MOST    FAVORABLE    TO    THE 
DEVELOPEMEKT     OF    INTELLECTS 

The  first  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
acting  and  will  continue  to  act,  with  a  strong 
peculiarity  among  us,  and  which  must  prove 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  influences,  in  excit- 
|ing  and  directing  the  intellect  of  the  country, 
jis  the  new  form^of  political  society,  which  has 
jhere  been  devised  and  established.    I  shall  not 
wonder  so  far  from  the  literary  limits  of  this 
occasion,  nor  into  a  field  so  oft  trodden,  as  the 
praises  of  free  political  institutions.     But  the 
direct  and  appropriate  influence  on  mental  ef- 
fort, of  a  political  system  like  ours,  hns  not  yet, 
])erhaps,  received    the  attention,  which,  from 
every  American  scholar,  it  richly  deserves.  ^  I 
have  ventured  to  say ,  that  a  new  form  of  polity 
has  here  been  devised  and  established.     The 
ancient  Grecian  republics,  indeed,  were  free 
enough    within  the    walls  of  the  single  city, 
of  which  many  of  them  were  wholly  or  chiefly 
composed  ;  but  to  these  single  cities  the  free- 
dom,   as    well    ns  the    power,  was    confined. 
Toward  the  confederated  or  tiibutary  states, 
the    government  was    generally  a  despotism, 
more  capricious    and    not    less   severe,   than 
that  of  a  single  tyrant.     Rome,  as  a  state,  was 
never  free;    in  every  period    of  h'^r    history, 
authentic  and  dubious,  royal,  republican,  and 
imperial,  her  proud  citizens  were  the  slaves  of 
an   artful,  accomplished,  wealthy  aristocracy  ; 
i  and  nothing  but  the  hard  fought  battles  of  her 
stern  tribunes  can  redeem  her  memory  to  the 
friends  of   liberty.      In  ancient    and    modern 
history,  there  is  no  example,  before  our  own, 
of  a  purely  elective  and  representative  systeni. 
It  is  on  an  entirely  novel  plan,  that,  in  this 
country,  the  whole  direction  and  influence  of 
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affairs  ;  all  the  trusts  and  honors  of  society ; 
the  power  of  making,  abrogating,  and  admin- 
istering the  laws  ;  the  whole  civil  authority 
and  sway,  from  the  highest  post  in  the  govern- 
ment to  the  smallest  village  trust,  aio  put 
directly  into  the  market  of  "merit.  Whatso- 
ever efficacy  there  is  in  high  station  and  ex- 
alted honors,  to  call  out  and  exercise  fJie 
powers,  either  by  awakening  the  emulation  of 
aspirants,  or  exciting  the  efforts  of  incumbents, 
is  here  directly  exerted  on  the  largest  mass  of 
men,  with  the  smallest  possible  deductions. 
Notiiing  is  bestowed  on  the  chance  of  birth, 
nothing  flows  through  the  channel  of  heredi- 
tary family  interests  ;  but  whatever  is  desired 
must  be  sought  in  the  way  of  a  broad,  fair, 
personal  competition.  It  requires  little  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  such  a  system  must  most 
widely  and  most  powerfully  have  the  effect  of 
appealing  to  whatever  energy  the  land  con- 
tains ;  of  searching  out,  with  magnetic  instinct, 
in  the  remotest  quarters,  the  latent  ability  of 
its  children. 


We  have  hardly  the  means  of  settling  from 
analogy,  what  direction  the  mind  will  most 
decisively  take,  when  left  under  strong  excite- 
ments to  action,  wholly  without  restraint  from 
the  arm  of  power,  throughout  a  vastly  exten- 
sive and  highly  prosperous  country.  It  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  what  garments  our 
native  muses  will  weave  for  themselves.    To 
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foretell  our  literature  would  be  to   create   it. 
There   was   a   time   before    an  epic    poem,  a 
tragedy,  or  a  historical  composition  had   ever 
been  produced  by  the  wit  of  man.     It  was  a 
time  of  vast  and  powerful  empires,  of  populous 
and  wealthy  cities.     Greece  had  been  settled 
a  thousand  years,  before  the  golden  age  of  her 
literature  began.    But  these  new  and  beautiful 
forms  of  human  thought  and  feeling  all  sprang 
up  under  the  e.\citement  of  her  tree   institu- 
tions.    Before  they  appeared  in  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  idle  lor  the   philosopher   to 
form  conjectures,  as  to  the   direction,  which 
the  kindUng  genius  of  the  age  was  to  assume. 
He,  who  could  form,  could  and  would  realize 
the  anticipation,  and  it  would  cease  to  be  an 
anticipation.     Assuredly,  epic  poetry  was  in- 
vented then  and  not  before,  when  the   gorge- 
ous vision  of  the  Illiad,  not  in  its  full  detail  of 
circumstance,  but  in  the  dim  conception  of  its 
leadinir  scenes  and  bolder  features,  burst  into 
the  soul  of  Homer.     Impossible,  indeed,  were 
the  task,  fully  to  foresee    the  course    of   the 
uiind,  under    the  influence  of  institutions  as 
new,  as  peculiar,  and  far  more  animating  than 
those  of  Greece.     But  if,  as  no  one  will  deny, 
out   political   system   brings    more  minds  into 
action  on  equal  terms,  if  it  provide  a  prompter 
circulation  of  thought  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, if  it  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  more 
voice's,  if  it  swell  to    tens  of  thousands    and 
millions,  those  '  sons  of  emulation,  who  crowd 
the  narrow  strait  where  honor  travels,'  then  it 
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seems  not  too  much  to  foretell    some  peculi- 
anty  at  least,  if  we  may  not  call  it  improve- 
ment, m  that  literature,  which  is  hut  the  voice 
and  utterance  of  all  this  mental  action.   There 
IS  little  doubt  that  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cation Itself  will  receive  great  improvements 
that  the  written   and    spoken    language    wili 
acquire  force  and  power;  possibly,  that  forms 
of  address,  wholly  new,  will  be  struck  out,  to 
meet  the   universal  demand  for    new  eneiU. 
When  the  improvment  or  the  invention  (what- 
ever it  be,)  comes,  it  wili  come  unlocked  for, 
as  well  to  its  happy  author  as  the  world.     But 
where  great  interests  are  at  stake,  great  con- 
cerns  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  depend- 
ing on  almost  innumerable  wills,  and  yet  re- 
quiring to   be  apprehended, at  a  glance,  and 
explained  in  a  word  ;  where  movements  are  to 
be  o-iven  to  a  vast  empire,  not  by  transmitting 
orders,    but    by    diffusing    opinions,    exciting 
feelino-s,   and  touching    the    electric   chord  of 
sympathy,  there  language  and  expression  will 
become  intense,  and  the  old  processes  of  com- 
munication must  put  on  a  vigor  and  a  direct- 
ness, adapted  to  the  aspect  of  "the  times.     Our 
country  is  called,  as   it   is,  practical  ;  but  this 
is   the   element   for   intellectual    action.     No 
strongly  marked  and    high  toned    literature; 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  ethics,  ever  appeared  but 
in  the   pressure,  the   din,  and  crowd  of  great 
interests,  great  enterprises,  and  perilous  risks, 
and  dazzling  rewards.      Statesmen,  nnd  war- 
riors, and  poets,  and  orators,  and  artists,  start 
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up  under  one  and  the  same  excitement.  They 
are  all  branches  of  one  stock.  They  form,  and 
clieer,  and  stimulate;  and,  what  is  worth  all 
the  rest,  understand  each  other;  and  it  is  as 
truly  the  sentiment  of  the  student,  in  the 
rt'ce-sses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  which  breathes  in  the  exclamation  : 

To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim, 
One  g-iorious  hour  of  crowded  life 
Is  worih  an  age  without  a  name. 

Mark  the  contrast  in   Greece.      With  the 
first  emerging  of  that  country  into  the  light  of 
political  liberty,  tlie  poems  of  Homer  appear. 
Ssorae  centuries  of  political  misrule  and  literary 
darkness  follow,  and  then  the  great  constella- 
tion of  their  geniuses  seems  to  rise  at  once. 
The  stormy  eloquence    and  the  deep    pliilos- 
ophy,  the   impassioned  drama   and   the  grave 
history,  were   all  produced  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of  that  'fierce  democratie  '  of   Athens. 
Here  then,  the  genial  influence  of  liberty  on 
letters  is  strongly  put  to  the  test.    Athens  was 
certainly  a  free  state  ;  free  to  licentiousness, 
Iree  to  madness.     The    rich    were   arbitrarily 
pillaa-ed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the   state, 
the  great  were  banished  to  appease  the  envy  of 
their  rivals,  the  wise   sacrificed  to  the  fury  of 
the  populace.     It  was  a  state,  in  short,  where 
liberty  existed  with  most  of  the  imperfections, 
which  have  led  men  to  love  and  praise  despo- 
tisna.     Still,  however,  it  was  for  this  lawless, 
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merciless  people,  that  the  most  chastised  and 
accomphshed  literature,  which  the  world  has 
linown,    was  produced.      The   philosophy  of 
riato    was   the   attraction,    which   drew  to  u 
morning-'s  walk  in  the  olive  gardens  of  the 
academy,  the  young  men  of  this  factious  city 
Ihose  tumultuous  assemblies  of  Athens  tlie 
very  same,  which  rose  in  their  wrath,  and'to  a 
man,  and  clamored  for  the  blood  of  Phocion 
required    to   be    addressed,  not  in   the   chcai) 
extemporaneous  rant  of  modern  deniaffOfrues. 
but  m  the  elaborate  and  thrice  repeated^ora- 
tions    of  Demosthenes.      No !    the  noble  and 
eiegant  arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in  no  Aucnistan 
age,  enjoyed  neither  royal  nor  imperial  ifatron- 
age.     Unknown  before  in  the  world,  strangers 
on  the  Nile,  and  strangers  ,on  the  Euphrates, 
they  sprang  at  once  into  life,  in  a  region  not 
unlike  our  own    New-England,— iron  bound, 
sterile,  and  free.     The  imperial  astronomers  of 
Chaldaga  went  up  almost  to   the  stars  in  their 
observatories  ;    but  it  was  a  Greek,  who  first 
foretold  an  eclipse,  and  measured  the  year.  The 
nations  of  the  East  invented  the  alphabet,  but 
not  a  line  has  reached  us  of  profane  literature, 
in  any  of  their  languages  ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  embalming  power  of  Grecian  genius,  that 
the  invention  itself  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
world.     The    Egyptian  architects  could  erect 
structures,  which,  after   three  thousand  five 
hundred   years,   are    still    standing,   in  their   , 
uncouth  original  majesty ;  but  it  was  only  on 
ihe  barren  soil  of  Attica,  that  the  beautiful 
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columns  of  tlie  Parthenon  and  the  Theseura 
could  rest,  which  are  standing  also. 


LITERATURE    THE    OFFSPRING    OF    LIBERTY. 

Literature  is  the  voice  of  the  age  and  the 
state.  The  character,  energy,  and  resources 
of  the  country,  are  reflected  and  imaged  forth 
in  the  conceptions  of  its  great  minds.  They 
are  organs  of  the  time  ;  they  speak  not  their 
own  language,  they  scarce  think  their  own 
thoughts ;  but  under  an  impulse  like  the  pro- 
phetic enthusiasm  of  old,  they  must  feel  and 
utter  the  sentiments  which  society  inspires. 
They  do  not  create,  they  obey  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  ;  the  serene  and  beautiful  spirit  descended 
from  the  highest  heaven  of  liberty,  who 
laughs  at  our  little  preconceptions,  and  with, 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  sweeps  before  him 
the  men  and  the  nati(ms,  that  cross  his  path. 
By  an  unconscious  instinct,  the  mind  in  the 
action  of  its  powers,  adapts  itself  to  the  num- 
ber and  complexion  of  the  other  minds,  with 
which  it  is  to  enter  into  communion  or  con- 
flict. As  the  voice  falls  into  the  key,  which 
is  suited  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  the  mind,  in 
the  various  exercises  of  its  creative  faculties, 
strives  with  curious  search  for  that  master- 
note,  which  will  awaken  a  vibration  from  the 
surrounding  community,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  find  it,  it  is  itself  too  often  struck  dumb. 

For  this  reason,  from  the  moment  in  the 
destiny  of  nations,   that  they   descend   from 
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their  culminating  point,  and  begin  to  decline 
from  that  moment  the  voice  of  creative  genius 
is  hushed,  and  at  best,  the  age  of  criticism, 
learning,  and  imitation,  succeeds.  When' 
Greece  ceased  to  be  independent,  the  forum 
and  the  sta(re  became  mute.  The  patiotiaife 
of  Macedonian,  Alexandrian,  and  Perffamean 
princes  was  lavished  in  vain.  They  co^uld  not 
woo  the  healthy  Muses  of  Hellas,  from  the 
cold  mountain  tops  of  Greece,  to  dwell  in  their 
gilded  halls.  Nay,  though  the  fall  of  great- 
ness, the  decay  of  beauty,  the  waste  of 
strength,  and  the  wreck  of  power  have  ever 
been  among  the  favorite  themes  of  the  pensive 
muse,  yet  not  a  poet  arose  in  Greece  to  chant 
her  own  elegy  ;  and  it  is  after  near  three  cen- 
turies, and  from  Cicero  and-Sulpicius,  that  we 
catch  the  first  notes  of  pious  and  pathetic  lam- 
entation over  the  fallen  land  of  the  arts.  The 
freedom  and  genius  of  a  country  are  invariably 
gathered  into  a  common  tomb,  and  there 

can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  that  wliich  was  beneath. 


DESIGNS  OF  THE   PILGRIMS    FULFILLED  BEFOND 
THEIR    EXPECTATIONS. 

There  seems  to  me  this  peculiarity  in  the 
nature  of  their  enterprise,  that  its  grand  and 
beneficent  consequences  are  Vv'ith  the  lapse;  ot' 
time,  constantly  unfolding  tliemselves,  in  the 
extent,  and  to  a  magnitude,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the    most   sanguine  promise.     In  the  frail 
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condition  of  human  affairs,  we  have  generally 
notliiniy  left  us>  to  coininemorale,  but  heroic 
acts  of  valor,  which  have  resulted  in  no  per- 
manent effect ;  great  characters,  that  have 
slr.Jffofled  nobly,  but  in  vain,  against  tlie  disas- 
trous combinations  of  the  times;  and  brilliant 
triumphs  of  truth  and  justice,  rendered  unpro- 
ductive, by  the  complication  of  untoward  and 
opposite  events.  It  is  almost  the  peculiar 
ciiaracter  of  the  enterprise  of  our  pilgrim  fore- 
liilhexs, — successful  indeed  in  its  outset, — that 
it  has  been  more  and  more  successful,  at  every 
subsequent  point  in  tiie  line  of  time.  Accom- 
plishino-  all  they  projected  ;  what  they  project- 
ed was  the  least  part  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. Forming  a  design,  in  itself  grand, 
bold,  and  even  appalling,  for  the  risks  and  sac- 
rifices it  required;  the  fulfilment  of  that  de- 
sign is  the  least  thing,  v/hich  in  the  steady 
progress  of  events,  has  flowed  from  their  coun- 
sels and  their  efforts.  Did  they  propose  to 
themselves  a  refuge  beyond  the  sea,  from  the 
religious  and  political  tyranny  of  Europe  ? 
They  achieved  not  that  alone,  but  they  have 
opened  a  wide  asylum  to  all  the  victims  of 
tyranny  throughout  the  world.  We  ourselves 
have  seen  the  statesmen,  the  generals,  the 
kings  of  the  elder  world,  flying  for  protection 
to  the  shadow  of  our  institutions.  Did  they 
look  for  a  retired  spot,  inoffensive  for  its  obscu- 
rity, and  safe  in  its  remoteness,  where  the  little 
church  of  Leyden  might  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
conscience  ^    Behold  tlie  mighty  regions  over 
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which,  in  peaceful  conquest, — victoria  sine 
elude, — thpy  liave  borne  the  banners  of  the 
cross.  Did  they  seek,  beneath  the  protection 
of  trading  charters,  to  prosecute  a  frugal  com- 
merce in  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of 
their  humble  establishment?  The  fleets  and 
navies  of  their  descendants  are  on  the  fartliest 
ocean  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  is  now 
wafted  with  every  tide  to  the  coasts,  where 
with  hook  and  line  they  painfully  gathered  up 
their  little  adventures.  In  short,  did  they,  in 
their  brightest  and  most  sanguine  moments, 
contemplate  a  thrifty,  loyal,  and  prosperous 
colony,  portioned  off,  like  a  younger  son  of 
the  imperial  household,  to  an  humble  and  du- 
tiful distance  ?  Behold  the  spectacle  of  an  in- 
dependent and  powerful  Republic,  founded  on 
the  shores  where  some  of  those  are  but  lately 
deceased,  who  saw  the  first-born  of  the  pil- 
grims ! 


TIME  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  AMERICA.  HAPPILY 
CHOSEN. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  plain  inter- 
position of  Providence ,  that  at  the  critical  point 
of  time,  when  the  most  powerful  springs  of 
improvement  were  in  operation,  a  chosen  com- 
pany of  pilgrims,  who  were  actuated  by  these 
springs  of  improvement,  in  all  their  strength, 
who  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  dissent  at 
the  high  price  of  banishment  fiom  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  who,  with  the  dust  of  their 
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feet,  had  shaken  off  the  antir|uated  abuses 
and  false  principles,  wliich  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  thousands  of  years,  came  over  to 
these  distant,  unoccupied  shores.  I  know  not 
that  the  work  of  thorough  reform  could  be  safe- 
ly trusted  to  any  other  hands.  I  can  credit 
tlieir  disinterestedness,  when  they  maintain 
the  equ  ility  of  ranks  ;  for  no  rich  forfeitures  of 
attainted  lords  awaits  them  in  the  wilderness. 
I  need  not  question  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  assert  the  rights  of  conscience ;  for  the 
plundered  treasures  of  an  ancient  hierarchy  are 
not  to  seal  their  doctrine.  They  rested  the 
edifice  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  on  a 
foundation  as  pure  as  the  snows  around  them. 
Blessed  be  the  spot,  the  only  one  on  earth, 
where  such  a  foundation  was  ever  laid  !  Bles- 
sed be  the  spot,  the  only  one  on  earth,  where 
man  has  attempted  to  establish  the  ffood,  with- 
out b(^ginning  with  the  sad,  the  odious,  the 
often  suspicious  task  of  pulling  down  the  bad  ! 


A    NATION  S    TRUE    RICHES. 

Describe  to  me  a  country  rich  in  veins  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  is  traversed  by  good  roads. 
Inform  me  of  the  convenience  of  bridges,  where 
the  rivers  roll  over  golden  sands.  Tell  me 
of  a  thrifty,  prosperous  village  of  freemen, 
in  the  miserable  districts  where  every  clod  of 
the  earth  is  kneaded  up  for  diamonds,  beneath 
the  lash  of  the  task-master.  No,  never  !  while 
the  cons  i;utionj  not  of  states,  but  of  human 
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nature,  remains  the  same  ;  never,  while  the 
laws,  not  of  civil  societj- ,  but  of  God  are  unre- 
pealed, will  there  be  a'hardy,  virtuous,  inde- 
pendent yeomanry,  in  regions  where  two  acres 
of  untilled  banana  will  ibed  a  hundred  iiiori. 
ll  is  idle  to  call  that  food,  which  can  nrver 
feed  a  free,  intelligent,  industrious  population. 
It  is  not  food  ;  it  is  dust ;  it  is  chaff;  it  is  ash- 
es ; — there  is  no  nourishment  in  it,  if  it  be  not 
carefully  sown,  and  painfully  reaped,  by  labo- 
rious freemen,  on  their  own  fee-simple  acres. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS     TO      THE      MOTHER 
COUNlKy. 

What  citizen  of  our  republic  is  not  grateful, 
in  the  contrast  which  our  liistory  presents.' 
Who  does  not  feel,  what  reflecting  American 
does  not  acknowledge,  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages derived  to  this  land,  out  of  the  deep 
foundations  of  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral 
truth,  from  which  we  have  drawn  in  England.' 
What  American  does  not  feel  proud,  that 
he  is  descended  from  the  countrymen  of 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke  .?  Who  does 
not  know,  that  while  every  pulse  of  civil  liber- 
ty in  the  heart  of  the  British  empire  beat  warm 
and  full  in  the  bosoms  of  our  fathers;  the 
sobriety,  the  firmness,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  the  cause  of  free  principles  struggled 
into  existence  here,  constantly  found  encour- 
agement and  countenance  from  the  sons  of 
liberty  there .'     Who  does  not  remember,  thai 
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when  the  Pilgrims  went  over  the  sea,  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  British  confessors,  in  all 
the  quarters  of  their  dispersi'>n,  went  over 
wilh  them,  while  their  aching  eyes  were 
strained,  till  the  star  of  hope  should  go  up  in 
the  western  skies  ?  And  who  will  ever  forget, 
that  in  that  eventful  struggle,  which  severed 
this  mighty  empire  from  the  British  crown, 
there  was  not  heard,  throughout  our  continent 
in  arms,  a  voice  which  spoke  louder  for  the 
rights  of  America,  than  that  of  Burke  or  of 
Chatham,  withir\  the  walls  of  the  British  par- 
liament, and  at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne? 
No,  for  myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that  after  my 
native  land,  I  feel  a  tenderness  and  a  rever- 
ence for  that  of  my  fathers.  The  pride  I  take 
in  my  own  country  makes  me  respect  that 
from  wiiich  we  are  sprung.  In  touching  the 
soil  of  f]ngland,  I  seem  to  return,  like  a  de- 
scendant, to  the  old  family  seat; — to  come 
back  to  the  abode  of  an  aged  and  venerable 
parent.  1  acknowledge  this  great  consanguin- 
ity of  nations.  The  sound  of  my  native  lan- 
guage beyond  the  sea,  is  a  music  to  my  ear, 
beyond  the  richest  strains  of  Tuscan  softness, 
or  Caslilian  mr.jesty.  1  am  not  yet  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  while  surrounded  hy  the  man- 
ners, the  habits,  the  forms,  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  up.  I  wander  delighted  through 
a  thousand  scenes,  which  the  historians,  the 
poets,  have  made  familiar  to  us, — of  which  the 
names  are  interwoven  with  our  earliest  associ- 
lions.    I  tread  with  reverence,  the  spots,  where 
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I  can  retrace  the  foolsleps  of  our  suffering  fath- 
ers; the  pleasant  land  of  their  birth  has  a 
claim  on  my  heart.  It  seems  to  me  a  classic, 
yea,  a  holy  land,  rich  in  the  memory  of  ihe 
great  and  good  ;  the  martyrs  of  liherty,  the 
exiled  heralds  of  truth  ;  and  richer,  as  the  pa- 
rent of  this  land  of  promise  in  the  west. 

I  am  not,— I  need  not  say  I  am  not,— (he 
panegyrist  of  England.     I  am  not  dnzzled  by 
her  riches,  nor  awed  by  her  power.     The  scep- 
tre, the  mitre,  and  the  coronet,— stars,  ffarters, 
and   blue    ribbons,— seem   to    me  poor  things 
for  great  men  to  contend  for.     Nor  is  my  ad- 
miration awakened  by  her  armies  mustered  for 
the  battles  of  Europe ;    her  navies,  overshad- 
owing the  ocean  ;  nor  her  empire  grasping  the 
farthest  East.     It  is  these,  and  the  price  of 
guilt  and  blood  by  which  they  are  maintained, 
which  are  the  cause  why  no  friend  of  liberty 
can  salute  her  with  undivided  affections.     But 
it  is  the  refuge  of  free  principles,  thouirh  olten 
persecuted  ;  the  school  of  religious  liberty,  the 
more  precious  for  the  struggles  to  which  it  has 
been  called;  the  tombs  oflhose  who  have  re- 
flected honor  on  all   who  speak  the  English 
tongue;  it  is  the  birth  place  of  our  fathers^  the 
home  of  the  Pilgrims;  it  is  these  which  I  love 
and  venerate  in  England.     I  should  feel  asham- 
ed of  an  enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  Greece,  did 
I  not  also  feel  it  for  a  land  like  this.     In  an 
American  it  would  seem  lo  me  degenerate  and 
ungrateful,  to  hang  with  passion  upon  the  tra- 
ces of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  follow  without 
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emotion  the  nearer  and  plainer  footsteps  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton;  and  i  should  think 
him  cold  in  his  love  for  his  native  land,  who 
felt  no  melting  in  his  heart  for  that  other  na- 
tive land,  which  holds  the  ashes  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

ADVERSITY     FAVORABLE     TO     THE    GROWTH    OP 
NATIONAL    INDEPENDENCE. 

Could  a  common  calculation  of  policy  have 
dictated  the  terms  of  that  settlement,  no  doubt 
our  foundations  would  have  been  laid  beneath 
the  royal  smile.  Convoys  and  navies  would 
have  been  solicited  to  waft  our  fathers  to  the 
coast;  armie-s,  to  defend  the  infant  communi- 
ties ;  and  the  flattering  patronage  of  princes 
ana  lords,  to  espouse  their  interests  in  the 
councils  of  the  mother  country.  Happy,  that 
our  fathers  enjoyed  no  such  patronage  ;  hap- 
py, that  they  fell  into  no  such  protecting  hands; 
happy,  that  our  foundations  were  silently  and 
deeply  cast  in  quiet  insignificance,  beneath  a 
charter  of  banishment,  persecution,  and  con- 
temp*;  so  that  when  the  royal  arm  was  at 
length  outstretched  against  us,  instead  of  a 
submissive  child,  tied  down  by  former  graces, 
it  found  a  youthful  giant  in  the  land,  born 
amidst  hardships,  and  nourished  on  the  rocks, 
indebted  for  no  favors,  and  owing  no  duty. 
From  the  dark  portals  of  the  star  chamber,  and 
in  the  stern  text  of  the  acts  of  uniformity,  the 
Pilgrims  received  a  commission,  more  efficient 
than  any  that  ever  bore  the  royal  seal. 
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KXAHIPLES  OF  PATRIOTISM    SHOULD    BE    SOUGHT 
IN   THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY. 

_    The  national  character,  in  some  of  its  most 
important  elements,  must  be  formed,  elevated 
and   strengthened  from    the   materials   which 
history  presents.     Are  we  to  be  eternally  ring- 
Hior  the  changes  upon  Marathon  and  Thermo- 
pylfe  ;  and  going  back  to  find  in  obscure  texts 
ot  Greek  and   Latin    the   great   exemplars  of 
patriotic  virtue  ?     1  rejoice   that  we  can  find 
them  nearer  home,  in  our  own  country,  on  our 
own  soil;— that   strains  of  the   noblest  senti- 
ment, that  ever  swelled  in  the  breast  of  man 
are  breathing  to  us  out  of  every  page  of  our 
country's  history,  in  the   native  eloquence  of 
our  mother  tongue  ;— that  thexolonial  and  the 
provincial  councils  of  America,   exhibit  to  us 
models  of  the  spirit  and  chaiacter,  which  gave 
Greece  and  Rome  their  name  and  their  praise 
among  the  nations.     Here  we  ought  to  <:o  for 
our    instruction;— the    lesson    is    plain,  "it  is 
clear,  it  is  applicable.     When  we  go  to  ancient 
history,  we  are  bewildered  with  the  difference 
of  manners  and  institutions.     We  are  willing 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to  the   memory 
of  Leoiiidas,  who  fell  nobly  for  his  country,  in 
the  face  of  the  foe.     But  when  we  trace  him 
to  his  home,  we  are  confounded  at  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  same  Spartan  heroism  to  which 
he  sacrificed   himself  at  Thermopyls,  would 
liave  led  him  to  tear  his  only  child,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  sickly  babe,— the  very  object  for 
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which  all  that  is  kind  and  good  in  man  rises 
up  to  plead,— from  the  bosom  of  its  mother, 
and  carry  it  out  to  be  eaten  by  the  wolves  of 
Tayetus      We  feel  a  glow  of  admiration  at 
th€  heroism  displayed  at  Marathon  by  the  ten 
thousand  champions  of  invaded  Greece;   but 
we  cannot  forget  that  the   tenth   part  of  the 
number  were  slaves,  unchained  from  the  work- 
shops nnd  door-posts  of  their   masters,  to  go 
and  fight  the  battles    of  freedom.     I    do   not 
meanlhat  these  examples  are  to  destroy  the 
inteiest  with  which  we  read  the  history  of  an- 
cient times  ;  they  possibly  increase  that  inter- 
est, by  the  singular  contrast  they  exhibit.     But 
they  do  warn  us,  if  we  need  the   warning,  to 
seek  our  great  practical  lessons  of  patriotism 
at  home  ;  "out  of  the  exploits  and  sacrifices,  of 
which  our  own  country  is  the  theatre  ;  out  of 
the  characters  of  our  own  fathers.     Them  we 
know,  the  hi<rh-souled,  natural,  uniftected,— 
the  citizen  heroes.     We    know    what   happy 
firesides  they  left  for  the  cheerless  camp.     We 
kn-'W  with  what  pacific  habits  they  dared  the 
perils  of  the  field.     There  is  no  mystery,  no 
romance,  no  madness,  und'^r  the  name  of  chiv- 
alry, about  them.     It  is  all  resolute,  manly  re- 
sistance,—for  conscience'  and  liberty's  sake, — 
not  merely  of  an  overwhelming  power,  but  of 
all  the   f.rce   of  long-rooted  habits,  and  the 
native  love  of  order  and  peace. 
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MEMORY    OF    THE     REVOLUTION     OUGHT    TO   BE 
CHERISHED. 

Fast,  oh,  too  fast,  with  all  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent   it,  their    precious    niemories   are  dyirifr 
away.     JNotwithstanding  our  numerous  written 
memoiials,  much  of  what  is  known  of  those 
eventful  times  dwells  but  in  the  recollection  of 
a  Ct'w  revered  survivois,  and  witli  them  is  rap- 
idly  perishing,  unrecorded  and  irretrievable. 
How  many    prudent   counsels,    conceived   iri 
perplexed    times;     how    many    heart-stirrinw 
words,  uttered  when  liberty  was  treason ;  how 
many  brave  and  heroic  deeds,  performed  when 
the  halter,  not  the    laurel,  was    the   promised 
meed  of  patriotic  daring,— are  already  lost  and 
forgotten  in  the  graves  of  their  authors.     How 
little  do  we, — although  we  have  been  permit- 
ted to  hold  converse  with  the  venerable  rem- 
nants of  that  day,— how  little  do  we  know  of 
their  dark  and  anxious  hours  ;    of  their  secret 
meditations;  of  the  hurried  and  perilous  events 
of  the  momentous  struggle.     And  while  they 
are  dropping  round  us  like   the  leaves  of  au- 
tumn, and  scarce  a  week  passes  that  does  not 
call  away  some  member  of  the  veteran  ranks, 
already    so  sadly  thinned,  shall  we  make  no 
effort  to  hand  down  the  traditions  of  their  day 
to  our  children  ;  to  pass  the  torch   of  liberty, 
which  we  received  in  all  the  splendor  of  its 
first  enkindling,  bright  and  flaming,  to  those 
who  stand  next  us  in  the  line ;  so  that  when 
we  shall  come  to  be  gathered  to  the  dust  where 
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our  fathers  are  laid,  we  may  say  to  our  sons 
and  our  grand  sons,  '  If  we  did  not  amass,  we 
have  not  squandered  your  inheritance  of 
glory  ?' 

MOBS    DESCRIBED    AND    CONTRASTED. 

We  have  heard  of  those  midnight  scenes  of 
desohition,  when  the  populace  of  some  over- 
grown capital,  exhausted  by  the  extremity  of 
political  oppression,  or  famishing  at  the  gates 
of  Uixurious  palaces,  or  kindled  by  some  trans- 
port of  fanatical  zeal  rushes  out  to  find  the 
victims  of  its  fury  ;  the  lurid  glare  of  torches, 
casting  their  gleams  on  faces  dark  with  rage ; 
the  orninous  din  of  the  alarm  bell  striking  with 
affright  on  the  broken  visions  of  the  sleepers; 
the  horrid  yells,  the  thrilling  screams,  tlie 
multitudinous  roar  of  the  living  storm,  as  it 
sweeps  onward  to  its  objects; — but  oh,  the 
disciplined,  the  paid,  the  honored  mob;  not 
moving  in  rags  and  starvation  to  some  act  of 
blood  or  plu'nder;  but  marching,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  to  lay  waste  a 
feebler  state  ;  or  cantoned  at  home  among  an 
overawed  and  broken-spirited  people  !  1  have 
read  of  granaries  plundered,  of  castles  sacked, 
and  their  inmates  cruelly  murdered,  by  the 
ruthless  hands  of  the  mob.  I  have  read  of 
friendly  states  ravaged,  governments  over- 
turned, tyrannies  founded  and  upheld,  pro- 
scriptions executed,  fruitful  regions  turned 
into  trampled  deserts,  the  tide  of  civilization 
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thrown  back,  and  a  line  of  generations  cursed, 
by  a  well  organized  system  of  military  force. 

Such  was  the  foundatiim  in  theory  and  in 
practice  of  all  the  governments  which  can  be 
considered  as  having  had  a  permanent  exist- 
ence in  the  world,  before  the  Revolution  in 
this  country.  There  are  certainly  shades  of 
difference  between  the  oriental  despotisms, 
ancient  and  modern, — the  military  empire  of 
Rome, — the  feudal  sovereignties  of  the  middle 
ages, — and  the  legitimate  monarchies  of  the 
present  day.  Some  were  and  are  more,  and 
some  less,  susceptible  of  melioration  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  of  all  of  them  it  might  perhaps  be 
said, — lieing  all  in  essence  bad, 

'  That,  which  is  best  administered,  is  best.' 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 


There  can  be  no  retreat,  for  the  great  exem- 
plar must  stand,  lo  convince  the  hesitatinjj  ^ 
nations,  under  every  reverse,  that  the  reform  if 
they  strive  at  is  practicable,  is  real,  is  within  n 
their  reach.  Institutions  may  fluctuate  ;  Ihey  j 
may  be  pushed  onward,  as  they  were  in  France,  j 
to  a  premature  simplicity,  and  fall  back  to  a  | 
similitude  of  the  ancient  forms.  Rut  there  is  ^ 
an  element  of  popular  strength  abroad  in  the  |, 
world,  stronger  than  forms  and  institulion.s,  [ 
and  daily  growing  in  power.  A  public  opin-  , 
ion  of  a  new  kind  has  arisen  among  men, — the  [ 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  Springing  into  ; 
existence  on  the  shores  of  our  own  continent,  | 
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it  has  crrowu  with  our  growth  and  strengthen- 
ed witli  our  strenorth;  till  now,  this  moral 
jriant  like  that  of  the  ancient  poet,  marches 
aloncr  the  earth  and  across  the  ocean,  but  his 
fronris  among  the  stars.  The  course  of  the 
day  does  not  weary,  nor  the  darkness  of  the 
mcrhi  arrest  him.  He  grasps  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  where  oppression  sits  enthroned,  not 
Tropincr  and  benighted,  like  the  strong  man  of 
old,  to1)e  crushed  himself  boneath  the  lall ;  but 
trampling,  in  his  strength,  on  the  massy  ruins. 

STRICTURE    05    AN    ASSERTION    OF    MR.    BURKE. 

'In  a  state  of  rude  nature,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  people  !'     I  would  fain  learn  in  what 
comer  of  the  earth,  rude  or  civilized,  men  are 
to  be  found,  who  are  not  a  people,  more  or  less 
improved.     '  A  numbfr  of  men   in  themselves 
have  no  collective  capacity  1'     1  would  gladly 
be  told  where,— in  what  region,  1  will  not  say 
of  geography,  but  of  poetry  or  romance,— a 
number  of  men   has  been  placed,  by  nature, 
each  standing  alone,  and  not  bound  by  any  of 
those   ties   of  blood,    affinity,    and    language, 
which  form  the  rudiments  of  a  collective  ca- 
pacity.   '  The  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a 
corporation  ;  it  is  wholly  artificial,   and   made 
like  all  other  legal  fictions,  by  common  agree- 
ment.'    Indeed,  is  the  social  principle  artifi- 
cial .>  is  the  gift   of  articulate   speech,    which 
enables  man  to  impart  his  condition  to  man, 
the  organized   sense,  which   enables  him  to 
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comprehend  what  is  imparled  ?  is  that  sympa- 
thy,  which  subjects  our  opinions  and  feelings 
and  through  them  our  conduct,  to  the  inffu- 
ence  of  others,  and  their  conduct  to  our  inHu- 
ence  ?  is  th;it  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
makes  our  characters  receive  impressions  from 
the  generations  before  us,  and  puts  it  in  our 
power,  by  a  good  or  bad  precedent,  to  distil  a 
poison  or  a  bahn  into  the  characters  of  posteri- 
ty,—are  these,  indeed,  all  by-laws  of  a  corpor- 
ation ?     Are  all  the  feelings  of  ancestry,  pos- 
terity, and  fellow-cilizenship;    all  the  charm 
veneration  and  love,  bound  up  in  the  name  of 
counfry;    the    delight,   the    enthusiasm,   with 
which  we  seek  out,  after  the  lapse  of  genera- 
tions and  ages,  the  traces  of  our  fathers'  brav- 
ery   or  wisdom,  are  tiiese  all  'a  legal  fiction?' 
Is  It  indeed,  a  legal  fiction,  that  moistens  the 
eye  of  the  solitary  traveller,  when  he  meets  a 
countryman  in  a  foreign  land  ?     Is  it  a  '  com- 
mon agreement,'  that  gives  its  meaning  to  my 
mother  tongue,  and  enables  me  to  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  my  kindred  men,  beyond  the  rivers 
and  beyond  the  mountains  ?     Yes,  it  is  a  com- 
mon agreement;  recorded  on  the  same  registry 
with  that,  which  marshals  the  wimred  nations, 
that,  °  ' 

In  common,  ransfed  in  figure,  wedge  their  way 
Iiitelh^-eiu  of  seasons  ;  and  set  f  Tth 
Theiraery  car.ivau,  liigi,  ,iver  seas 
Flying-,  and  over  lands,  wiiii  mutual  win" 
iasi.ig-  their  flig-lit.  " 

The   mutual  dependence  of  man   on  man, 
family  on  family,  interest  on  interest,  is  but  a 
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chapter  in  the  a^reat  law,  not  of  corporations, 
but  of  nature.     The  law,  by  which  commerce, 
manufactures,  and    agriculture    support   each 
other,  is  the  same  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
thirsty  earth  owes  its  fertility  to  the  rivers  and 
the  rains;  and  the  clouds  derive  their  high-trav- 
eUing  waters  from  the  rising  vapors;    and  the 
ocean  is  fed  from  the  secret  springs    of  the 
mountains;  and  the  plant  that   grows  derives 
its  increase  from  the  plant  that  decays  ;  and  all 
subsist  and  thrive,  not  by   themselves  but  by 
others,  in  the  great  political  economy  of  na- 
ture.   The  necessary  cohesion  of  the  parts  of 
the  political  system  is  no  more  artificial,  than 
the  gravity  of  the  natural  system,   in   which 
planet  is  bound  to   planet,   and  all  to  the  suri, 
and  the  sun  to  all.     And  yet  the   great  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  moral  system,  which  we   call 
a  People,   is   a  legal   fiction  !     '  O  that  mine 
enemy  had  said  it,'  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke 
may  well  exclaim.     O  that  that  some  ruthless 
Voltaire,  some  impious  Rousseau  had  uttered 
it.    Had  uttered  it  ^     Rousseau  did  utter  the 
same  thing;  and  more  rebuked  than  any  other 
error  of  this  misguided  genius,  is  his  doctrine 
of  the  Social    Contract,  of  which   Burke  has 
reasserted,  and  more  than  reasserted  the  prin- 
ciple, in  the  sentences  I  have  quoted. 


NAPOLEON. 

The  wars  of  the  last  generation  I  need  not 
name,  nor  dwell  on  that  signal  retribution,  by 
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which  the  political  ambition  of  the  cabinets  a 
length  conjured  up  the  military  ambition  o 
the  astonishing  individual,  who  seems,  in  oy 
day,  to  have  risen  out  of  the  lanlxs  of  ik 
people,  to  chastise  the  privileged  orders  vvilli 
that  iron  scourge,  with  which  they  had  m 
long  afflicted  mankind  ;  to  gather  with  iiii 
strong  Plebeian  hands  the  fragrance  of  ihoa 
palmy  honors,  which  they  had  reared  for  three 
centuries  in  the  bloody  gardens  of  their  roy- 
alty. 


PROPER  USE  OF  POPULAR  RIGHTS. 

The  great  use,  then,  to  be  made  of  popular, 
rights  should   be  popular  improvement.    Let 
the  young  man,  who  is  to  gain  his  living  byhirj 
labor  and   skill,  lemember  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  a  free  state  ;  that  on  him  and  his  contem-- 
poraries  it  depends,  whether  he  will  be  happy 
and  prosperous  himself  in  his  social  condition,; 
and  whether  a  precious  inheritance  of  sociai 
blessings  shall  descend,  unimpaired,  to  thoBi; 
who  come  after  him  ;  that  there  is  rio  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  situation  of  individuals, 
but  that  which  they  themselves  cause,  or  per 
mit  to  exist ;  that  if  something  of  the  inequal- 
ity in  the  goods  of  fortune,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  human   things,  exist  in  this  country, 
it  ought  to  be  viewed  only  as  another  excite-  i 
ment  to  that  industry,  by  which,  nine  times 
out  often,  wealth  is  acquired;  and  still  more 
to  that  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  next  to 
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3  the  moral  character,  makes  the  great  difference 
o.between  nuiii  and  man.  The  means  are  al- 
usready  ainple  and  accessible  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
i-'inajority  of  the  coaiinunity,  by  a  tax,  of  which 
lathe  smallest  proportiosi  falls  on  themselves,  to 
saincrease  these  means  to  any  desirable  extent. 
1}  

cur    BO.NO  ? 

)'  There  is  then  no  (^-ood  in  the  mere  animal 
life,  except  thai  it  is  the  physical  basis  of  that 
higher  moral  existence,  which  resides  in  the 
soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience;  in 
good  principles,  good  fteiings,  and  the  good 
iractioiis,  (and  the  more  disinterested,  the  more 
;ueutit!ed  to  be  called  good ),  Vv'hich  flow  from 
i?them.  Now,  sir,  1  say  that  generous  and  pa- 
ntriotic  sentiments  ;  sentiments,  which  prepare 
i- us  to  serve  our  country,  to  live  for  our  coun- 
ytry,  to  die  for  our  country, — feelings  line 
J  those,  which  carried  Prescott,  and  Warren, 
land  Putnam  to  the  battle-field,  are  good, — 
It  good,  humanly  speaking,  of  the  highest  order. 
'•  It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage 
i,  theui,  guod  to  honor  them,  good  to  commem- 
•■  orate  liiem  ; — and  whatever  tends  to  cherish, 
I-  animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings,  does  as 
I- much  right  down  practical  good,  as  filling  up 
',  low  grounds  and  building  rail-roads.  This  is 
•  my  denionstration.  1  wish,  sir,  not  to  be  misun- 
i  derstood.  I  admit  the  cunnexion  between  en- 
i  terprises,  which  promote  the  physical  prosper- 
3  ity  of  the   country,  and  its    intellectual    and 

10 
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moral  improvement ;  but  I  maintain,  that  it  is 
only  this  connexion  that  gives  these  enterprises 
all  their  value  ;  and  that  the  same  connexion 
gives  a  like  value  to  every  thing  else,  which 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  the  taste,' 
or  the  imagination,  warms  and  elevates  ihe 
heart. 


PROGRESS    OF    INTELLECTUAL    DISCOVERIES. 

It  may  not  irreverently  be  conjectured  to  be 
the  harmonious  plan  of  the  universe,  that  its 
two  grand  elements  of  mind  and  matter  should 
be  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other;  that 
there  should  be  full  occupation  in  the  physical 
world,  in  its  laws  and  properties,  and  in  the 
moral  and  social  relations "  connected  with  it, 
for  the  contemplative  and  active  powers  of 
every  created  intellect.  The  imperfection  of 
human  institutions  has,  as  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, disturbed  the  pure  harmony  of  this 
great  system.  On  the  one  hand,  much  truth, 
discoverable  even  at  the  present  stage  of  hu- 
man improvement,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  think,  remains  undiscovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  and  millions  of  rational  minds, 
for  want  of  education,  opportunity  and  encoui-| 
agement,  have  remained  dormant  and  inactive, 
though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  those 
qualities  of  things,  whose  action  and  combina- 
tion, no  doubt,  still  conceal  the  sublimest  and 
most  beneficial  mysteries. 

But  a  portion  of  the  intellect,  which  has 
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i  been  placed  on  this  goodly  theatre,  is  wisely^ 
"■  iutently,  and    successfully    active  ;    ripening, 
I  even   on    earth,  into    no   mean    similitude    of 
'i  hififher  natures.     From  time  to  time,  a  chosen 
•"  hand,  sometimes  directed  by  chance,  but  more 
It  commonly   guided   by   reflection,  experiment, 
and  research,  touches,  us  it  were,  a  spring  un- 
til then  unperceived  ;  and,  through  what  seem- 
ed a  blank  and  impenetrable  wall, — the  barrier 
to  all  farther  progress, — a  door  is  thrown  open 
Jt  into  some  before  unexplored  hall  in  the  sacred 
t:  temple  of  truth.    The  multitude  rushes  in,  and 
It  wonders  that  the  portals  could  have  remained 
a  concealed  so  long.    When  a  brilliant  discovery 
i  or  invention  is  proclaimed,  men  are  astonished 
If  to  think  how  long  they  have  lived  on  its  con- 
t  fines,  without  penetrating  its  nature. 

0,  


SCHOOL    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Thus,  at  a  period  of  life,  when,  in  a  more 
quiet  and  advanced  stage  of  society,  the  intel- 
ligent youth  is  occupied  in  the  elementary 
studies  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  Washing- 
ton was  runnino-  the  surveyor's  chain  through 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghany  mountains;  passing  days  and  weeks 
in  the  wilderness,  beneath  the  shadow  of  eter- 
nal forests ; — listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
waterfalls,  which  man's  art  had  not  yet  set  to 
the  healthful  music  of  the  saw-mill  or  the  trip- 
hammer ; — reposing  from  the  labors  of  the  day 
on  a  bear-skin,  with  his  feet  to  the  blazing 
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logs  of  a  camp-fire  ;  and  sometimes  startled 
from  the  deep  slumbers  of  careless  hard-work- 
intr  youth,  by  the  ahirm  of  the  iudiau  war 
whoop.  This  was  the  gymnastic  school,  in 
which  Wasliiiiotou  was  brought  up  ;  in  which 
his  quick  glance  was  formed,  destined  to 
range  hereatter  across  the  battle  field,  tiirougb 
cu)uds  of  smoke,  and  bristling  rows  of  bay- 
onets ; — the  school  in  which  his  senses,  wean- 
ed from  the  taste  for  those  detestable  iridulif- 
ences  miscalled  pleasures,  in  which  the  flower 
of  adolescence  so  often  languishes  and  pines 
away,  were  early  braced  up  to  the  sinewy 
manhood,  which  becomes  the 

Lord  ol"  the  lion  heart  and  eigle  eye. 


PORTRAIT    OF    WASHINGTON. 

You  behold  in  this  one  extract  your  Wash- 
ington, complete,  mature,  ready  for  llie  salvu- 
tion  of  his  country.     The   occasion  that  calls 
him  out  may  come    soon,  or  it  may  coiue  late, 
or  it  may  come  both  soon  and  laie;  whenever 
it  conjes,  lie  is  ready  for  the  work.  A  misguid- 
ed   ministry  may   accelerate,   or    measures  ot 
conciliation   retard,  the  slruifgle  ;  but  its  bero 
is  prepared.     His  bow  of  might  is  strung,  and 
his  quiver    hangs    from   his    shoulders,   stored 
with  three-boiled  thunders.     The  summons  to  a 
the  mighty  conflict  may  come  tiie  next  year,—  li' 
the  next  day  ;  it  will  find  the  rose  of  youth  on  \\ 
his  cheek  but  it  will  find  him  wise,  cautious,  !i 
prudent,  and  grave ;    it   may  come  after  the  a 
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lapse  of  time,  and  find  his  noble  countenance 

^  mari<ed  with  the  lines  of  manhood,  but  it  will 

find  him  alert,  vigorous,  unexhausted.    It  may 

reach   him  the   next  day,  on   the   frontiers   in 

arms  for  the   protection  of  the  settlement ;  it 

I  may  reach  him  at  the   meridian  of  life,  in  the 

■  retirement  of  Mount   Vernon  ;  it    may    reach 

him  as  he  draws  near  to  the  grave  ;  but  it  will 

E  never  take   him  by  surprise.     It  may  summon 

-him  to  the   first  Congress  at   Philadelphia;  it 

-  will  find  him  brief  of  speech,  in  matter  weigh- 
ty, pertinent,  and  fall;  m  resolution  firm  as 
the  perpetual  hills,  in  personal  influence  abso- 
lute. It  may  call  him  to  the  command  of 
armies  ;  the  generous  rashness  of  youth  alone 
will  be  chastened  by  the  responsibility  of  his 
great  trust,  but  in  all  else  he  will  exhibit 
unchanged   tliat  serene  and  godlike  courage, 

I  with    which  he    rode  unharmed  through    the 
iron  sleet   of  Braddock's   field.     It   may   call 
.  him  to  take  part  in  the  convention,  assembled 
'  to  give  a  coiislitution  to  the  rescued  and  dis- 
tracted country.     The  soldier  has  disappeared, 
the  statesman,  the   patriot,   is  at  the    post   of 
duty  ;  he  sits  down  in  the    humblest  seat   of 
the  civilian,  till  in  the  assembly  of  all  that  is 
I  wisest  in   the  land,  he,  by  one  accord  is  felt 
I  the   presiding  mind      It  will  call   him    to   the 
highest  trust' of  the  new-formed  government; 

-  he  will  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  country 
in  the   dubious   trial  of  the  constitution  ;  and 

i   he  will  organize,  administer,  and  lay  down  the- 
arduous  duties  of  a  chief  magistracy  unparal- 
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leled  in  its  character,  without  even  the  sus- 
picion  of  swerving  in  a  sino-le  instance  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  Lnstly,  the  voice  of  a 
beloved  country  may  call  him  for  a  third  tune 
on  the  vero-e  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  to 
the  held.  The  often  sacrificed  desire  for  re- 
pose,— the  number  and  variety  of  services  al- 
ready performed  ;~his  declinincr  years  might 
seem  to  exempt  him,  but  he  will  obey  the  sa- 
cred call  of  his  country  in  his  age,  as  he  obey- 
ed it  in  his  youth.  He  gave"  to  his  iellow 
citizens  the  [morning,  he  will  give  them  the 
evening,  of  his  existence  ;— he^  will  exhaust 
the  last  hour  of  his  being,  and  breathe  his 
dying  breath  in^the  service^'of  his  country. 

PICTURE    OF    IiNTEMPERANCE. 

Next  come  the  ravages  of  this  all-destroying 
vice  on  the  health  of  its  victims.  You  see 
them  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  anticipate  Ihe 
corruption  of  their  natures.  They  cannot  wait 
to  get  sick  and  die.  They  think  the  worm  is 
slow  in  his  approach,  and  sluggish  at  his 
work.  They  wish  to  reconvert  the  dust,  be- 
fore their  hour  comes,  into  its  primitive  de- 
formity and  pollution.  My  friend,  who  spoke 
before  me,  (Dr.  Pierson),  called  it  a.  partial 
death.  I  would  rather  call  it  a  duub/e  death, 
by  which  they  drag  about  them,  above  file 
grave,  a  mass  of  diseased,  decayinor,  aching 
clay.  They  will  not  only  commit  suicide,  but 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  witnesses  and 
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conscious  victims  of  the  cruel  process  of  self- 
murder;  doing  it  by  degrees,  by  inches; 
quenching  tlie  sight,  benumbing  the  brain, 
lajing  down  the  arm  of  industry  to  be  cut  off; 
and  clianffingafair,  healthy,  robust  frame, for  a 
shrinking"^  suffering,  living,  corpse,  with  noth- 
ing of  vitality  but  Ihe  power  of  suffering,  and 
widi  every  thing  of  death  but  its  peace. 

Then  follows"  the  wreck  of  property,— the 
great  object  of  hnman  pursuit ;  the   temporal 
ruin,  which  comes,  like   an  avenging  angel, 
to  waste   the  substance    of  the   intemperate; 
which  crosses   their  threshold,  commissioned, 
as  it  were,  to  plague  them  with  all  the  horrors 
of  a  ruined  fortune  and   blasted  prospect;  and 
passes  before   their    astonished    sight,  in    the 
dread  array  of  affairs  perplexed,  debts  accumu- 
lated, substance  squandered,  honor  tainted, — 
wife,  children  cast  out  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
v7orld, — and  he,  who   should  have  been  their 
guardian  and  protector,  dependent  for  his  un- 
earned daily  bread  on  those  to  whom  he  is  a 
burden  and  a  curse. 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  much  as  it  is,  it  is  neither 
the  greatest  nor  the  worst  part  of  the  aggrava- 
tions of  the  crime  of  intemperance.  It  pro- 
duces consequences  of  still  more  awful  mo- 
ment. It  first  exasperates  the  passions,  and 
then  takes  off  from  them  the  restraints  of  the 
reason  and  will ;  maddens  and  then  unchains 
the  tiger,  ravening  for  blood  ;  tramples  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  man  under  the  feet  of 
the  stimulated  clay ;  lays  the  understanding, 
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the  kind  affections,  and  the  conscience,  in  the 
same  grave  with   prosoerity  and    iiealth;  and 
having  killed  the  body,  kills  the  soul  !  ' 


PARTY    SPIRIT. 

The  spirit  of  party  unquestionably  lias  its 
pource  in   some   of  the  native  passions  of  the 
heart;  and  free  governments  naturally  furnish 
nioie   of  its  aliment    than   those  under  whidi 
the  liberty  of  speech   and  of  the   press  is  re- 
strained by  the  strong  arm  of  power.     Hut  so 
naturally  does  party  run  into  extremes,  so  un- 
just, cruel,  and  n^morseless  is    it  in    its  ex- 
cess,— so  ruthless   in  the  war    which  it  wagps 
against  private  character,— so  unscrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  selfish 
ends, — so  sure  is  it,  evenfunlly  to  dig  the  jrrave 
of  those  free  institutions,  of  which  it  pretends 
to  be  the  necessary  accompaniment, — so  inevit- 
ably does  it  end  in  military  despotism  and  un- 
mitigated tyranny,  that  I  do  not  know  how  the 
voice  and  influence  of  a  good  man  could,  with 
more  propriety,  be  exerted,  than  in  the  effort 
to  assuage  its  violence. 


CONNEXION      BETWEEN      LITERATURE      AND 
LIBERTY. 

The  more  diffusive  and  popular  nature  of 
the  Grecian  literature  was  evidently  the  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Greeks,   and    with  it  of  their  political  exist- 
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pnce.  Greece,  it  is  true,  fell,  and  with  it  the 
civilization  of  Ihe  ancient  world.  In  this,  it 
mav  seem  to  present  ns  rather  an  illustration 
of  the  inefficiency  than  of  the  power  of  the  pre- 
servative principle  of  letters.  But  let  ns  bear  in 
mind,in  the  first  place,  that  greatly  as  theGreeks 
pxcelled  I  he  eastern  nations  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledcfe,  they  yet  tell  infinitely  below  the 
modern  world,  furnished  as  it  is,  with  the  all- 
efficacious  art  of  printing.  Still  more,  let  ns 
recollect,  tnat  if  Greece,  in  her  fall,  affords  an 
example  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  civ- 
ilization, her  long,  glorious,  and  never  wholly 
nnsuccessFul  strutrCTles,  and  her  recent  recov- 
ery from  barbarism,  furnish  the  most  pleasinsT 
proof,  that  there  is  a  life-spring;  of  immortality 
in  the  combined  influence  of  letters,  freedom, 
and  relio-ion.  Greece  indeed  fell.  But  how  did 
she  fall?  Did  she  fall  like  Babylon.?  Did  she 
fall  'like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  again.''  Or 
did  she  not  rather  go  down,  like  that  brififhter 
luminary,  of  v/hich  Lucifer  is  but  the  herald  .'' 

So  sinks  tlie  day-star  in  the  ocean's  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  droopinsr  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and,  with  new-spangled  ore, 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sl<y. 

What,  but  tlie  ever  living  power  of  litera- 
ture and  religion,  preserved  the  light  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  intellectual  stores  of  the 
past,  undiminished  in  Greece,  during  the  long 
and  dreary  ages  of  the  decline  and  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire  .'  What  preserved  these 
sterile  provinces  and  petty  islets  from  sinking, 
beyond  redemption,  in  the  gulf  of  barbarity,  in 
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Which  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  Syria,  were 
swallowed  up  ?  It  was  Christianity  and  let- 
ters,  retreating  to  their  fastnesses  on  mountain 
tops,  and  m  secluded  vallies,— the  heights  of 
Athos,  the  peaks  of  Meteora.  the  caverns  of 
Arcadia,  the  secluded  cells  of  Paimos.  Here 
while  all  else  in  the  world  seemed  swept  away' 
by  one  general  flood  of  barbarism,  civil  dis- 
cord, and  military  oppression,  the  Greek 
monks  of  the  dark  ages  preserved  and  tran- 
scribed their  Homers,  their  Platos,  and  their 
Flutarchs.  There  never  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  dark  age  in  Greece.  Eustathius  wrote 
his  admirable  commentaries  on  Homer,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  That  surely,  if 
ever,  was  the  midnight  of  the  mind  ;  butitwas 
clear  and  serene  day  in  his  >earned  cell;  and 
Italy,  proud  already  of  her  Dante,  her  Boccac- 
cio, and  Petrarch,— her  Medicean  patronage, 
and  her  reviving  arts,— did  not  think  it  be- 
neath her  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  poor  fugi- 
tives from  the  final  downfall  of  Constantinople 


Lafayette's  welcome. 


Had  the  deputed  representatives  of  these  vari- 
ous interests  and  conditions  been  assembled,  at 
some  one  grand  ceremonial  of  reception,  in 
honor  of  the  illustrious  visitor,  it  would,  even 
as  the  pageant  of  a  day,  have  formed  an  august 
spectacle.  It  would  even  then  have  outshone 
those  illustrious  triumphs  of  Home,  where  con- 
quered nations  and  captive  princes  followed  in 
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the  train,  which  seemed  v/ith  reason  almost 
to  lift  the  frail  mortal  thus  honored,  above  the 
earth,  over  which   he  was  borne.     But  when 
we  consider,  that  this  glorious  and  purer  tri- 
umph was  co-extensive  with  the  Union, — that 
it  swept  majestically  along,  from  city  to  city  and 
from  state  to  stale,— one  unbroken  progress  of 
rapturous  welcome  ; — banishing  feuds,  appeas- 
ing dissensions,  hushing  all   tumults  but  the 
acclamations  ot  joy, — uniting  in  one    great  act 
of  public  salutation,  the  conflicting    parties  of 
a  free  people,  on  the  eve  and  throughout  the 
,.  course  of  a  strenuous  contest, — with  the  aura 
vi  epileptica  of  the  canvass  already  rushing  over 
i:  the  body  politic, — that  it  was  continued  near 
a  a  twelvemonth,   an    annus    mirahilis   of   re- 
;:  joicin^,  auspiciously  commenced,  successfully 
c  pursued,  and   happily  and    gracefully  accom- 
e,  plished,  we  perceive  in  it  a  chapter  in   human 
r-  affairs  equally  singular,  delightful,  instructive, 
;k  and  without  example. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY. 

I  ever  rejoice,  when  it  is  proposed  to  cele- 
i  brate  the  Fourth  of  July,  without  distinction 
s;  of  party;  for  this  reason,  that  on  this  day, — 
r.  and  I  hope  not  on  this  day  alone, — I  have  a 
c  hand  of  fellowship  and  a  heart  warm  with 
■:  kind  feeling,  for  every  patriotic  brother  of  the 
'■  grei'.t  American  family.  I  would  devote  this 
1  day,  not  to  the  discussion  of  topics  which 
c  divide  the  people,  but  to  the  memory  of  the 
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events  and  of  the  men  which  unite  their  affec- 
tions. 1  would  call  up,  in  the  most  imposiiKr 
recollection,  the  venerated  images  of  our  m- 
triotic  ancestors.  1  would  strive  to  place  my- 
self in  the  actual  presence  of  that  circle  of 
sages,  whose  act  has  immortalized  the  dav. 
As  they  rise  one  by  one  to  the  eye  of  a  grate- 
ful  miagination,  my  heart  bows' down  at  the 
sight  of  their  venerable  features,  their  gray 
hairs,  and  their  honorable  scars;  and  every 
aijgry  feeling  settles  into  reverence  and  love. 

THE    ASYLUM    OF    LIBERTY. 

When  we  engage  in  that  soh  mn  study,  the 
history  of  our  race  ;  when  we  survey  the  pro- 
gress  of  man,  from  his  cradle  in  the  East  to 
these  limits  of  his  wandering  ;  when  we  behold 
him  forever  flying  westward  from  civil  and  reli- 
gious thraldom,  over  mountains  and  seas,  seek- 
ing rest  and  finding  none,  but  still  puisuirig 
the  flying  bow  of  promise,  to  the  glilterin^ 
hills  which  It  spans  in  Hesperian  climes,  we 
cannot  but  exclaim  with  iJishop  Berkeley,  the 
generous  prelate  of  England,  who  bestowed 
his  benefactions,  as  well  as  blessings,  on  our 
country  ; 

Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  t  a  lies  it  way  ; 

Tlie  I'iiur  lirst  acts  aireiuty  past, 
The  fii'ih  sh'i  I  cicse  tie  drama  of  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring-  is  the  last. 

In   that  high  romance,  if  romance  it  be,  in  ' 
which   the   great  minds  of  antiquity  sketched 
the  fortunes  of  the  ages  to  come,  they  pictured    ' 

il 
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to  themselves  a   favored  region   beyond    the 
,  ocean ;  a  land  of  equal  laws  and  happy  men. 

THREE    PICTURES    OF    BOSTON. 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  own  city,  we  must  not  look 
merely  at  one  point,  but  at  the  whole  circuit 
I  of  country,  of  which  it  is  the  business  centre. 
We  must  not  contemphite  it  only  at  this  pres- 
I  ent  nionient  of  time,  but  we  must  bring- before 
I  our  imaginations,  as  in  the  shifting  scenes  of 
a  diorama,  at  least  three  successive  historical 
and  topographical  pictures  ;  and  truly  instruc- 
tive I  tiiink  it  would  be,  to  see  them  delinei- 
ted  on  canvass.  We  must  survey  the  first  of 
them  in  the  company  of  the  venerable  John 
Wiiithrop,  the  founder  of  th^  State.  L';t  us 
go  up  with  him,  on  the  day  of  his  landing,  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1G30,  to  the  heights  of 
vender  peninsula,  as  yet  without  a  name. 
Landward  stretches  a  dismal  forest;  seaward 
'  a  waste  of  watt-rs,  unspotted  witli  a  sail,  except 
'  tliat  of  his  own  ship.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
you  see  the  cabins  of  Wallbrd  and  tiie 
Spragues,  who,  the  latter  a  year  before,  the 
former  still  earlier,  had  adventured  to  this 
spot,  untenanted  else  by  any  child  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  river  lies  Mr. 
Blackstone's  farm.  It  comprises  three  goodly 
hills,  converted  by  a  spring-tide  into  three 
wood-crmvned  islets:  and  it  is  mainly  valued 
for  a  noble  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  gushes 
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from  the  northern  slope  of  one  of  these  hilN 
and  which  furnished,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer,  the   motive  for  transferring  the  seat  of  « 
the  infant  settlement.     This  shall  be  the  first 
picture. 

The  second  shall  be  contemplated  from  the  - 
same    spot,   the  heights   of  Charlestown ;  on  ? 
the    same    day,    the    eventful    seventeenth  ofa- 
June,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  later  =' 
namely,  in  the  year  1775.     A  terrific  scone  of  ^1 
war  rages  on  the  top  of  the   hill.     Wait  for  a 
favorable  moment,  when  the  volumes  of  fier\ 
smoke  roll  away,  and  over  the  masts  of  that 
sixty  gun    ship,   whose    batteries  are  blazintr  "i 
upon   the   hill,  you  behold    Mr.    Blackstone's  »" 
farm  changed  to  an  ill-built  town  of  about  two  's 
thousand   dwelling-houses,   rnostly   of   wood,  Tl 
with  scarce  any  public  buildings  but  eiirht  or 
nine  churches,  the  old  State  house,  and  Fan- 
euil  Hall  ;   Roxbury  beyond,  an   insignificant 
village;  a  vacant  marsh,  in  all  the  space  now  Cc 
occupied    by    Cam  bridge  port    and  East  Cam-  "- 
bridge,  by  Chelsea  and  East  Boston;  and  be-  t^i 
neath  your  feet  the  town  of  Charle.stown,  con-  s!' 
sisting  in  the  morning  of  a  line  of  about  three  vi 
hundred  houses,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flames  lili 
at  noon,  and  reduced  at  eventide  to  a  heap  of  "i' 
ashes.  pv 

But  those  fires  are  kindled  on  the  altar  of  an 
liberty.  American  independence  is  establish-  '"' 
ed.  American  commerce  smiles  on  the  spot;  fif 
and  now  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  triple  hills 
of    Mr.   Blackstone's   farm,   a  stately  edifice 


rel 
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arises,  which  seems  to  invite  us  as  to  an  obser- 
>  vatory.     As   we   look    down    from    this   lofty 
structure,    we    beiiold   the    third    picture:     a 
crowded,  busy  scene.     We  see  beneath  us  a 
city   containing    eighty    or    ninety    thousand 
inhabitants,   and    mainly    built  of  brick    and 
granite.'     Vessels   of   every    description    are 
moored  at  the  wharves.     Long  lines  of  com- 
I  modious  and  even  stately  houses  cover  a  space 
'  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,   was   in  a 
state  of  nature.     Substantial  blocks  of  ware- 
j  houses  and  stores  have  forced  their  way  to  the 
ciiannel.     Faneuil  Hall  itself,  the  consecrated 
and   unchangeable,   has    swelled  to   twice  its 
orisrinal   dimensions.     Athenseums,   hospitals, 
asylums,  and    infirmaries,  adorn   the    streets. 
The   school-house   rears  its  modest   front    in 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
churches  attest  that  the   children  are  content 
to  walk  in  the  good  old  ways  of  their  fathers. 
Connected    with    the    city   by    eight   bridges, 
I  avenues,   or    ferries,   you    behold  a  range   of 
'  towns  most  of  them  municipally  distinct,  but 
all  of  them  in  reality  forming  with  Boston  one 
vast  metropolis,  animated  by  one  commercial 
life.     Shading  off  from    these,   you   see    that 
most  lovely  back-ground,  a  succession  of  hap- 
py settlements,  spotted  with  villas,  farm-houses 
and  cottages  ;  united  to  Boston  by  a  constant 
intercourse;  sustaining  the  capital  from  their 
fields    and    gardens,    and    prosperous   in    ihe 
reflux  of  the  city's  wealth.     Of  the  social  life 
included  within  this  circuit,  and  of  all  that  in 
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times  past  has  adorned  and  ennobled  it.  com- 
mercial industry  has  been  an  active  eleineiit 
and  has  exalted  itself  by  i(s  intinjale  associ  itiou 
with  everything  else   we   hold   dear.     Within 
this   circuit    what    lueidoiials  stiike  the  eye  • 
what    recollections;  what  instiiutioi.s ;    what 
patriotic  tieasures  and  names  that  cannot  die! 
There  lie  the  canonized  piecincts  of  Lexino-ton 
and    Concord  ;    there  rise  the   sacred  heights 
of  Dorchester  and  Charlestown  ;  there  is  fiar- 
vard,  tlie  ancient  and   venerable,   fosier-ciiild 
of  public  and  private  liberality  in.  every  part 
of  the  State  ;  to  u'hose  existence  Cliarlestown 
gave  the  first  impulse,  to   whose  growth  and 
usel'uhiess  the  opulence  of  Boston  has  at  all 
times   ministered    with  open  Jiand.     Stiil  far- 
ther on  tiian  the  eye  can  reach,  four  lines  of 
communication    by    raihoad    and   steam  have 
within  our  own  day  united  with  the  capital  by  / 
bands  of  iron,  a   still  broader  circuit  of  towns  |i 
and  villages.     Hark  to  the  voice  of  life  and 
business  which  sounds  along  the  lines  !   While 
we  speak,  one  of  them  is  siiooting  onward  tu 
the  illimitable  west,  and   all  are  uniting  wiili 
the  otiier  kindred  enterprises,  to  form  one  har- 
monious and  pros|)erous  whole,  in  which  town 
and   country,    agriculture    and   manufactures, 
labor   and   capital,    art    and    n  iture — wrought 
and  compacted  into  one  grand  system— are  cm- 
stantiy  gathering  and  diifusnig,  concentrating 
and   radiating  the  economical,  the  social,  the 
moral  blessings  of  a  liberal  and  diffusive  cum- 


inerce 
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In  mere  prosperity  and  the   wealth  it  diffu- 
ses, there  is  no  ground  for  moral  approbation ; 
'  though  I  believe  in  any  long  period  of  time  it 
will  be  found  that  those  communities  only  are 
!  signally   prosperous  where  virtuous  principle 
'  is  revered  as  the  rule  of  conduct.     It  is  the 

I  chief  glory  of  our  commercial  community,  that 
,  the  old  standard  of  morals  is  still  kept  uj) ;  that 

II  industry  and  frugality  are  still  hold  in  honorable 
''repute;  that  the  rage  for  speculation  has  not 
ijeaten  out  the  vitals  of  character,  and  that 
'  lucky  fraud,  though  plated  stiff  with  ill-gotten 

treasure,  dare  not  yet  lift  up  its  bold,  unblush- 
j  ing  face  in  the  presence  of  the  humblest  man 
who  eats  the  bread  of  honest  industry. 


THE    WIKTER    EVENINGS. 


This  season  seems  provided,  as  if  expressly, 
'for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  those  who  labor, 
with  ample  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds.    The  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  days,  necessarily  limit  the 
proportion  of  time,  which  is  devoted  to  out- 
'doors'  industry  ;  and  there  is  little  to  tempt  us 
abroad,  in  search  of  amusement.     Every  thing 
eems  to  invite  us  to  employ  an  hour  or  two  of 
this  calm  and  quiet  season,  in  the  acquisition 
jof  useful  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
lUiind.     The  noise  of  life  is  hushed  ;  the  pave- 
jraent  ceases  to  resound  with  the  din  of  laden 
jwheels,  and  the  tread  of  busy  men ;  the  glar- 
'ing  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  moon  and  the 
11 
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stars  are  left  to  watch  in  the  heavens,  over  the 
slumbers  of  the  peaceful  creation.  The  mind 
of  man  should  keep  its  vigils  with  them  ;  and 
while  his  body  is  reposing-  from  the  labors  of 
the  day,  and  his  feelings  are  at  rest  from  its 
excitements,  he  should  seek,  in  some  amusinof 
and  instructive  page,  a  substantial  food  for  the 
generous  appetite  for  knowledge. 


THE  ROAD  TO  HONOR  OPEN  TO  ALL. 

When  the  rich  man  is  called  from  the  pos- 
session of  his  treasures,  he  divides  them  as  he 
will  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an 
equal  Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living 
treasures  of  the  mind.  T|iere  are  children 
just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  in 
town  and  country,  who  have  inherited  nothing 
but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  striving  in  stern  contention  with  the 
great  intellects  of  the  land.  Our  system  of 
free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from 
the  threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble, 
in  the  village  or  in  the  city,  to  the  high  places 
of  usefulness,  influence,  and  honor.  And  it  is 
left  for  each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  talent; 
by  watching  with  an  eagle's  eye  for  everp 
chance  of  improvement ;  by  bounding  for- 
ward,  like  a  greyhound,  at  the  most  distant 
glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity  ;  by  grap-  , 
phng,  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  to  the  prize,  when  j 
it  is  won  ;  by  redeeming  time,  defying  temp-  ^ 
tation,  and  scorning  sensual  pleasure,  to  make 
himself  useful,  honored,  and  hai)py. 
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DIFFUSION    OF    KNOWLEDGE    FAVORABLE    TO 
THE    GROWTH    OF    SCIENCE. 

Every  portion  of  knowledge  now  possessed, 
every  observed  fact,  every  demonstrated  prin- 
ciple, is  a  clew,  which  we  hold  by  one  end  in 
the  hand,  and  which  is  capable  of  guiding  the 
fliithful  inquirer  farther  and  farther  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  labyrinth  of  nature. 
Ages  on  ages  may  elapse,  before  it  conduct 
the  patient  intellect  to  the  wonders  of  science, 
to  which  it  will  eventually  lead  him ;  and, 
perhaps,  wilh  the  next  step  he  takes,  he  will  ^ 
reach  the  goal,  and  principles,  destined  to 
affect  the  condition  of  millions,  beam  in  char- 
acters of  light  upon  his  understanding.  What 
was  at  once  more  unexpected  and  more  obvi- 
ous, than  Newton's  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
light?  Every  living  being,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  had  gazed  on  the  rainbow  ;  to 
none  had  the  beautiful  mystery  revealed  itself. 
And  even  the  great  philosopher  himself,  while 
dissecting  the  solar  beam,  while  actually  un- 
twisting the  golden  and  silver  threads  that 
compose  the  ray  of  light,  laid  open  but  half  its 
wonders.  And  who  shall  say  that  to  us,  to 
whom,  as  we  think,  modern  science  has  dis- 
closed the  residue,  truths  more  wonderful  than 
those  now  known,  v."ill  not  yet  be  revealed  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  inferred, 
because  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  lin- 
ger for  a  long  time  around  certain  results, — as 
ultimate  principles, — that  they  and  the  princi- 
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pies  closely  connected  with  them,  are  not  likely 
to  be  pushed  much  farther  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  the  intellect  always  require  much 
time  to  bring  its  noblest  fruits  to  seemino-  per- 
fection. It  was,  I  suppose,  about  two  thousand 
years  from  the  time  when  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties  of  the  magnet   were  first  served,  before 
it  became,  through   the  means  of  those  quali- 
ties, the  pilot  which  guided  Columbus  to  the 
American  continent.     Before  the  invention  of 
the  compass  could  take  full  effect,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  navigator  should  practically 
and    boldly  grasp  the   idea   that   the  globe  is 
round.  The  two  truths  are  apparently  without 
connexion  ;  but  in  their  application  to  prac- 
tice, they  are  intimately  associated.     Hobbes 
says  that  Dr.  Harvey  the  illustrious  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  only  au- 
thor of  a  great  discovery,  who  ever  lived  to 
see   it  universally  adopted.     To   the  honor  ol' 
subsequent  science,  this  remark  could  not  now, 
with  equal  truth,  be  made.     Nor  was  Harvey 
himself  without   some  painful  experience  of 
the   obstacles  arising  from  popular  ignorance, 
against  which  truth  sometimes  forces  its  way  -i 
to  general  acceptance.     When  he  first  propos-  ■; 
ed  the  beautiful  doctrine,  his  practice  fell  off;'': 
people  would  not  continue  to  trust  their  lives    : 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  dreamer.     When  it  was  pc 
firmly  established,  and  generally  received,  one  u 
of  his  opponents  published  a  tract,  dc  circulo  x 
sanguinis    Salomonco,   and    proved    from    the   tc 
twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  that  the  circii-   ih 
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lation  of  the  blood  was  no  secret,  in  the  time 
■  of  Solomon.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
WiclifF;  but  neither  he  nor  his  age  felt  the 
importance  of  his  principles,  nor  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  led.  Huss  had  studied 
the  writings  of  WiclifF  in  manuscript,  and  was 
in  no  degree  behind  him,  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  denounced  the  papal  usurpations. 
But  his  voice  was  not  heard  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia; — and  he  expired  in  agony  at 
the  stake,  and  his  ashes  were  scattered  upon 
the  Rhine.  A  hundred  years  passed  away. 
Luther,  like  an  avenging  angel,  burst  upon 
the  world,  and  denounced  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  and  rallied  the  host  of  the  faithful, 
with  a  voice  which  might  almost  call  up  those 
ashes  from  their  watery  grave,  and  form  and 
kindle  them  again  into  a  living  witness  to  the 
truth. 

Thus  Providence,  which  has  ends  innumer- 
able to  answer,  in  the  conduct  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual,  as  of  the  moral  world,  some- 
times permits  the  great  discoverers  fully  to 
enjoy  their  fame;  sometimes  to  catch  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  extent  of  their  achievements  ; 
•and  sometimes  sends  them,  dejected  and  heart- 
broken, to  the  grave,  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  own  discoveries,  and  not 
merely  undervalued  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  by  themselves.  It  is  plain  that  Coperni- 
cus, like  his  great  contemporary  Columbus, 
though  fully  conscious  of  the  boldness  and  the 
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novelty  of  his  doctrine,  saw  but  a  part  of  the 
changes   it  was   to   effect   in  science.    After 
harboring  in  his  bosom  for  long,  lono-  years 
that  pernicious  heresy, — the  solar  system,— he  j 
died  on  the  day  of  the  appearance  of  his  book  ,i 
from    the    press.      The   closing   scene  of  his 
life,  with  a  little  help  from   the   imagination, 
would  furnish  a  noble  subject   for  an  artist,  d 
For   thirty-five   years,   he  lias   revolved    andt, 
matured  in  his  mind,  his  system  of  the  heav-^ 
ens.      A  natural   mildness  "^of  disposition,  bor- , 
dering  on  timidity,  a  reluctance  to  encounter  js 
controversy,  and  a  dread  of  persecution,  have;?, 
led  him  to  withhold  his  work  from  the  press; ii 
and  to  make  known  his  system  but  to  a  few  re; 
confidential   disciples  and  friends.     At  length je 
he   draws  near  his  end;  h^  is  seventy-three il^ 
years  of  age,  and   he  yields  his  work  on  'the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  orbs  '  to  his  friends  ji, 
for   publication.     The  day,  at  last,  has  corae.ifa 
on  which  it  is  to  be  ushered  into  the  world.  It 
is  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1543.     On  thatjrc 
day, — the  efiect,  no  doubt,  of  the  intense  ex-m, 
citement  of  his  mind,  operating  upon  anex-jpi 
hausted  frame, — an   effusion  of  blood  brings ii( 
him  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.     His  last  hour  up, 
has  come  ;  he  lies  stretched   upon  the  couch^tnf 
from  which  he  will   never  rise,  in  his  apart- 
ment at  t!ie  Canonry  at  Frauenberg,  in  East  _, 
Prussia.     The  beams  of  the  settinor  sun  glance  iijg 
through  the  gothic  windows  of  his  chamber;  |en 
near  his  bed-side  is  the  armillary  sphere,  which  '^^ 
he  has  contrived,  to  represent  his  theory  of 
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''■  the  heavens, — his  picture,  painted  by  himself, 
the  amusement  of  his  earlier  years,  hangs 
before  him;  beneath  it  his  astrolabe  and 
other  imperfect  astronomical  instruments  ;  and 

'iround  him  are  gathered  his  sorrowing  disci- 
ples.   The  door  of  the  apartment  opens ;  the 

'eye  of  the  departing  sage  is  turned  to  see 
who  enters;  it  is  a  friend,  who  brings  him  the 

'  first  printed  copy  of  his  immortal  treatise.  He 
knows  that  in  that  book  he  contradicts  all  that 
had  ever  been  distinctly  taught  by  former   phi- 

ilosophers; — he    knows  that    he  has    rebelled 

■  against  the  sway  of  Ptolemy,  which  the  scien- 

■  lific  world  had  acknowledged  for  a  thousand 
years ; — he  knows  that  the  popular  mind  will 
be  shocked  by  his  innovations  : — he  knows  that 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  press  even  religi- 
on into  the  service  against  him  ; — but  he  knows 
that  his  book  is  true.  He  is  dying,  but  he 
leaves  a  glorious  truth,  as  his  dying  bequest, 
to  the  world.     He  bids    the    friend   who    has 

•  brought  it,  place  himself  between  the  window 
and  his  bed-side,  that   the  sun's  rays  may  iall 

■  upon  the  precious  volume  and  he  may  behold 
J  it  once,  before  his  eye  grows  dim.     He  looks 

upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  hands,  presses  it  to  his 
breast,  and  expires.  But  no,  he  is  not  wholly 
gone !  A  smile  lights  up  his  dying  countenance  ; 
I  —a  beam  of  returning  intelligence  kindles  in 
his  eye  ; — his  lips  move  ; — and  the  friend,  who 
leans  over  him,  can  hear  him  faintly  murmur 
the  beautiful  sentiments,  which  the  Christian 
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lyrist,  of  a  later  age,  has  so  finely  expressed  in 
verse ; — 

Ye  golden  lamps  of  heaven,  farewell,  with  all  your  feeble  li<rhti 
iarewell,  thou  ever-changing- moon,  pale  empress  of  the  ni  "ht V 
And  thou,  refulg-ent  orb  of  day,  in  bng-hler  flames  arraved 
My  soul  which  spnng-s  beyond  thy  sphere,  no  more  demands  thy 

Ye  stars  are  but  the  shining  dust  of  my  divine  abode 

^God"'""'  °^'-^°^''  beavenly  courts,  where  I  shall  reign  with 

•    So  died  the  great  Columbus  of  the  heavens. 
His  doctrine,  at   first  for  want   of  a    general 
diifusion  of  knowledge,  forced  its  way   with 
difficulty  against  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
the  age.     Tycho  Brahe  attempted  to  restore 
the  absurdities  of  the  Ptolemaic  system;  but 
Kepler,    with   a   sagacity,  which   more   than 
atones  for  all  his  strange  fancies,  laid  hold  of 
the  theory  of  Copernicus,  with  a  grasp  of  iron, 
and  dragged  it  into  repute.     Galilee,  turned 
his  telescope  to  the  heavens,  and  observed  the 
phases   of  Venus,   which    Copernicus   boldly 
predicted  must  be   discovered,   as   his   theory 
required  their  appearance  ;  and  lastly  Newton 
arose,  like  a  glorious  sun,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt  and    opposition,   and   ascended   the 
heavens   full-orbed    and   cloudless,   establish- 
ing   at   once   his    own  renown    and   that  of 
his   predecessors,   and  crowned  with  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  world ;  but  declaring,  with  that 
angelic  modesty  which  marked  his  character, 
'  I  do  not  know  what  1   may  appear  to  the 
world  ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  a  boy,  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  di- 
verting myself  in  finding  now  and  then  a  peb- 
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ble,  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  be- 
fore me.'* 

But  whether  the  progress  of  any  particular 
discovery  toward  a  general  reception  be  prompt 
or  tardy,  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  intellectual 
influence,  as  it  is  one  of  the  great  principles, 
on  which  we  maintain,  that  the  general  diffu- 
sion  of  knowledge  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  science,  that  whatsoever  be  the  fortune  of 
inventors  and  discoverers,  the  invention  and 
discovery  are  immortal, — the  teacher  dies  in 
honor  or  neglect,  but  his  doctrine  survives. 
Faggots  may  consume  his  frame,  but  the  truths 
he  taught,  like  the  spirit  it  enclosed,  can  never 
die.  Partial  and  erroneous  views  may  even 
retard  his  own  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fruitful 
thought ;  but  the  errors  of  one  age  are  the 
guides  of  the  next;  and  the  failure  of  one 
great  mind  but  puts  its  successor  on  a  different 
track,  and  teaches  him  to  approach  the  object 
from  a  new  point  of  observation. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  a  popular  system 
of  education  upon  the  growth  of  science,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  circumstance,  in 
which  the  present  age  and  that  which  preced- 
ed it,  are  strongly  discriminated  from  former 
periods;  and  that  is  the  vastly  greater  extent, 
to  which  science  exists  among  men,  who  do 
not  desire  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  authors. 
Since  the  dawn  of  civilization  on  Egypt  and  Asia 
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Minor,  there  have  never  been  wanting  individ- 
uals,—sometimes  many  flourishing  at  the  same 
time,— who  have  made  the  most  distinguished 
attainments  in  knowledge.     Such,  however 
has  been  the  condition  of  the  world,  that  they 
formed  a  class  by  themselves.     Their  know- 
ledge was  transmitted  in  schools,  often  under 
strict  injunctioHs  of  secrecy  ;  or  if  recorded  in 
books, — for  want  of  the  press,  and   owing  to 
the  constitution  of  society,— it  made  but  little 
impression  on  the  mass  of  the  community  and 
the  business  of  life.     As  far  as  there  is  any 
striking  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  in  the 
free  stales  of  antiquity,  in  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the    popular   organization   of  the 
governments,  and   the  necessity   of  constant 
appeals  to  the  people,  the  cultivated   intellect 
was  brought  into  close   association  with  the  f 
understandings  of  the  majority  of  men.     This 
fact  may  perhaps  go  far  to  explain  the  aston- 
ishing energy  and  enduring  power  of  the  Gre- 
cian   civilization,  which  remains  to  this  day, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  to  explain  it,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  hiunan  mind. 


PRESERVATION    OF    THE    UNION    A    PARAMODNT 

DUTY, 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  and 
auspicious  change  ;— auspicious,  however  tran- 
sitory its  duration  may  unfortunately  prove,' 
That  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  a  principle  so 
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vital,  that  it  is  almost  worth  the  peril  to  which 
the  country's  best  interests  have  been  exposed, 
to  see  its  existence  and  power  made  manifest 
and  demonstrated.  This  principle  is,  that  the 
union  of  the  States, — which  has  been  in  dan- 
ger,— must,  at  all  hazards,  be  preserved  ;  tiiat 
union,  which,  in  the  same  parting  language  of 
Washington,  which  1  have  already  cited,  'is 
the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  our  tranquility  at 
home,  our  peace  abroad,  our  safely,  our 
prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty  which  we  so 
highly  prize.'  Men  have  forgotten  their  little 
feuds',  in  the  perils  of  the  Constitution,  The 
afflicted  voice  of  the  country,  in  its  hour  of 
danger,  has  charmed  down,  with  a  sweet  per- 
suasion, the  angry  passions  of  the  day,  and 
men  have  felt  that  they  had  no  heart  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  Whether  their  party 
were  triumphant  or  prostrate  .''  when  the  infi- 
nitely more  momentous  qtiestion  was  pressing 
upon  them.  Whether  the  Union  was  to  be  pre- 
served or  destroyed  ? 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  as  the  great  and  prevailing  principle 
in  our  political  system,  I  would  not  have  it  un- 
derstood, that  I  suppose  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  more  interested  in  it  than  any  other. 
The  intimation  which  is  sometimes  made,  and 
that  the  belief  which,  in  some  quarters,  is  avow- 
ed, the  Northern  States  have  a  peculiar  and  a 
selfish  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union } 
— that  they  derive  advantages  from  it,  at  the 
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uncompensated  expense  of  other  portions ;— • 
1  take  to  be  one  of  the  grossest  delusions  ever 
propagated  by  men,  deceived   themselves,  or 
willing   to  deceive    others.     I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the 
source  of  incalculable  injury  to  every  part  of 
it;  as  it  would,  in   great  likelihood,  lead  to 
border  and  civil  war,  and  eventually  to  milita- 
ry despotism.     But  not  to  us  would  the  bitter 
chalice  be  first  presented.     This  portion  of  the 
Union, — erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  its  preservation, — would  be  sure 
to  suifer,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  also  be  among 
the  last  to  suffer,  from  that  deplorable  event; 
while  that  portion,  which  is  constantly  shaking 
over  us  the  menace  of  separation,    would   be 
swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  from  the 
moment  an  offended  Providence  should  permit 
that  purpose  to  reach  its  ill-starred  maturity. 
Far  distant  be  all  these  inauspicious  calcu- 
lations.    It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  celebra- 
ting the  Fourth  of  July,  to  strengthen  the  sen- 
timent of  attachment  to  the  Union.     It  carries 
us  back  to  other  days  of  yet  greater  peril  to  our 
beloved  country,  when  a  still  stronger  bond  of 
feeling   and  action  united  the  hearts  of  her 
children.     It   recalls   to   us   the   sacrifices  of 
those  who  deserted  all  the  walks  of  private  in- 
dustry, and  abandoned  the  prospects  of  open- 
ing life,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try.    It  reminds  us  of  the   fortitude  of  those 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  perilous  respon- 
eibility  of  leading  the  public  councils  in  the 
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paths  of  revolution  j  in  the  sure  alternative  of 
that  success,  which  was  all  but  desperate,  and 
that  scaffold,  already  menaced  as  their  predes- 
tined fate,  if  they  failed.  It  calls  up,  as  it 
were,  from  the  beds  of  glory  and  peace  where 
they  lie, — from  the  heights  of  Charlestown  to 
the  southern  plains, — the  vast  and  venerable 
congregation  of  those  who  bled  in  the  sacred 
cause.  They  gather  in  saddened  majesty 
around  us,  and  adjure  us,  by  their  returning 
agonies  and  reopening  wounds,  not  to  permit 
our  feuds  and  dissensions  to  destroy  the  value 
of  that  birthright,  which  they  purchased  with 
their  precious  lives. 
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DIRGE  OF  ALARIC. 

Alaric  the  Visigoth  stormed  and  spoiled  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
•was  afterwards  buried  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Busentius,  the 
•water  of  which  had  been  diverted  from  its  course  that  the  body 
might  be  interred. 

When  I  am  dead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  sorrows  at  my  bier. 

Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 
Stain  it  with  hypocritic  tear; 

For  1  will  die  as  I  did  Jive, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

Ye  shall  not  raise  a  marble  bust 

Upon  the  spot  where  I  repose; 
Ye  shall  not  fawn  before  my  dust, 

In  hollow  circumstance  of  woes; 
Nor  sculptured  clay,  with  lying  breath, 
Insult  the  clay  that  moulds  beneath. 

Ye  shall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil. 
Your  monuments  upon  my  breast, 

Nor  yet  within  the  common  soil 

Lay  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  rest; 

Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 

On  him  that  was  '  the  scourge  of  God.' 

But  ye  the  mountain  stream  shall  turn. 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare. 
And  hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  urn, 

A  resting-place  forever  there: 
Then  bid  its  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  of  kings  ; 
And  never  be  the  secret  oaid, 
Until  the  deep  give  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods,  that  gave  them  birth  ;— 

The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king. 
The  ransomed  of  a  conquered  earth  ; 

For,  e'en  though  dead,  will  I  control 

The  trophies  of  the  capitol. 
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But  when,  beneath  the  mountain  tide, 
Ye'  ve  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot, 

Ye  shall  not  rear  upon  its  side 
Pillar  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot ; 

For  long  enough  the  world  has  shook 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look  ; 

And,  now  that  I  have  run  my  race, 

The  astonished  realms  shall  rest  a  space. 

My  course  was  like  a  river  deep, 
And  from  the  northern  hills  I  burst, 

Across  the  world,  in  wrath  to  sweep, 
And  where  I  went  the  spot  was  cursed, 

Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 

Where  Alaric  and  his  hosts  had  been. 


See  how  their  haughty  barriers  fail 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breasted  legions  quail 
Before  my  ruthless  sabaoth, 

Aud  \o\v  the  queen  of  empires  kneels. 

And  grovels  at  my  chariot-wheels. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 

In  jud<fment  my  triumphal  car  ; 

'T  was  God  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war. 

To  shake  abroad  with  iron  hand. 

The  appointed  scourge  at  his  command. 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  reared 
O'er  guilty  king  and  guilty  realm  } 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steered, 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm. 
When,  launched  in  fury  on  the  flood, 
T  ploughed  my  way  through  seas  of  blood, 
And,  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spilt, 
Washed  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt. 
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Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  poured  the  torrent  of  my  powers, 
And  feeble  Caesars  shrieked  for  hel^, 

[n  vain,  within  their  seven-hilled  towers 
I  quenched  in  blood  the  brightest  gem 
That  glittered  in  their  diadem. 
And  struck  a  darker,  deeper  dye 
In  the  purple  of  their  majesty, 
And  bade  my  northern  banners  shine 
Upon  the  conquered  Palatine. 
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